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No. 6. 








DIRECTORY. 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in-Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 











POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


¥. Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
il Mechanical Eng’r. 


i. sid ‘ng mig Chemist. 

iv. - + Ae Eng’ oc Mines. 

v. oe ce se Architec’ 

Vi. as ” ss Bachelor’ ‘of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 


tion 


Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1878, for 
teachers and other adults. Courses of instruc- 
tion will be given as follows: 

I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy- 
sis, by Mr. C. F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 

II. Qualitative Analysis and Chemical Tech- 
nology, by Mr. H. B. Hodges Fee, $25. 

Ill. Determinative Mineralogy, by Mr. W.H. 
Melville. Fee, $25. 

IV. Phenogamic Botany, by Prof. George L. 
Goodale. Fee, $25. 

V. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. Fee, $50. 
Each course will last six weeks. The first 
four courses will be given at Cambridge, and 
the fifth at acamp near Cumberland Gap, Ky. 
The fees are payable in advance, by mail or in 
person, to Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A circular which gives full information about 
these courses may be obtained by applying to 
James W. Harris, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass., 
enclosing a stamped envelope. 11-56 


Summer Institute. 


MARTHA’S VINEYRRD. 








Instruction and recreation at minimum prices. 
Twetve departments, twelve instructors. 
Send for circulars to Homer B. Sprague, Ho- 
tel Berwick, Boston, Mass. 11-6 





The standards of admission and pr 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

$ 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 
Rey. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hen Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 

Rest Prop. Law, ”and Provost of the Law De- 
rtment. 

Albert Told, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 


Real P: applied to Conveyancin 
Alexander Marin, A Mt. Pr Prof. of ‘Aiimtralfty, 
Marine Ins. ond Maritime Law 
Samuel Reber M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of 3 Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 


and Successions. 
— Krum, A A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Gonase A:, Madill, A.M., Prof. of Real Prop. 
Ww 
A. oe bets of the Law of 


Plead 

George M. "Stewart, ‘A. M » Prof. of the Law of 
a Sales, Bills ‘and Notes and Bail- 
men 


Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 
TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 
Felten i aya able is in kgrer case in advance. 
ps in this school, 
~ for ju junior and Sinvcter dealer cinde. There 
are no charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
» until the Christmas recess. 


or 
@. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Facul 
820 208 N. Third street, $0 Louis, Mo. 


Normal School of Languages. 


lowa College, Crinnell, lowa. 





**Natural Method’’ of Heness & Sauveur, 
Commences July 9th, 


and continues six weeks. Instruction in Ger- 

man’ French, and Latin, by competent teachers 

of the method. Circulars sent on application. 
Address the undersigned until June 20th: 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
After that date, Grinnell, Iowa. 
HENRY COHN. 
11-567 
Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 





PRICES. 
MMI. och Ui a abihhin Gee xeee ns penvsacesetrs 50 
MOTO o SapbntnGensdgeeares Khpce dete atenseé 1 00 
Common School ‘Edition eviue «ee ocnsce cues eh OP 
Counting House Edition................... 3 00 
ME and o dervte él dns Fenn Accsdeos a3 ¢ neneancan 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examir s- 
tion for $3 pee but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 





Summer School of Elocution. 
AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing ten 
wee 


Ss. Ss. RAMILI|A,, 


Author of ‘‘The Science of Elocution,’’ and 
Professor of Elocution and English Literature, 
Illinois College. The school is designed espe- 
cially for those who wish to fit themselves for 
Professional Teachers of Elocution 
and Dramatic Readers. 

Special Classes for Clergymen and others. 
Send for Circulars showing what can be done. 


-5 








Hamilton House, 


Stamford, 





Conn. 





A first-class family house. Wide piazzas, 
high ground, absolute freedom from all mala- 
ria. The house is first-class in all its appoint- 
ments. Gas and water in every room. Apply | Co 
to C.C. WETSELL, at the house, or No. 266 


pontee, N. Y., room 19, from 11 to 1 o’clock. 
11-678 





Pavilion Hotel, 
ISLIP, LONC ISLAND. 





This popular summer resort, situated on the 
Great South Bay, was opened May 15 as a first- 
class family hotel. It is only one hour and a 
half from New York via South Side Railroad. 

The house is pleasantly located, the rooms 
large and airy, table good and priees moderate; 
good yachting, fishing and gunning. 

11-678 P.D. CARRIQUE. 





WANTED, 


A situation, by an experienced teacher. West- 
ern location preferred. Reference—Prof. 8. B. 
Hood, with whom I have taught during the past 
three years, and members of the Board of Edu- 


cation, A: Burns, Clerk. J.D. WATSON. 
SpParTA, Ills. 11-67 8 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO,, 
BOSTON. 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Murdoch’s Vocal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem. of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuin- 
cey, Macaulay, Bacon and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


Send for catalogue. ll-le 





9-9c 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


ai 


“DIPLOMAS!” 


DRAFTS, 

CHECKS, 
BONDS, 

Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography, 
St. Lonis Bank Note Company, 


Republican Building, 3d & Chesnut. 


ke Send for Samples and order 
early. 4} 


Il-2 8 








S77 A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. 
eee O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 
-5 12- 





$66 a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 


» Portland, Mame. 11-2 12-2 








TATE -NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For rears pre full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F 
*presidunis 





5O LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 
13c, 40 in case 13c, (25 styles) Acquaint- 
ance Cards, 10c. Agent’s outfit, 10c. 

10-6 11-5 M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 


PIANOS Retail price’$900 onl G2e0, Par- 

lor Organs, price $340, only $95. 

= an tree. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, 
0 








GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at 
home. Costly outtitfree. Address 
li-2 12-2 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
P, Silk, Bloek,&c 
AUSTIN & CO. : 
10-7 11-6 


to er day at home. Samples “worth 
5 $20 35 tree. Address ee & Co., 
Portland, Maine. -2 12-1 





5 Nice Cards, Plaid, Re 
with name, '3c. F. 
North Haven, Ct. 








BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in 
Crimson or Jet, 13c. CLINTON nee P 
Clintenville, Conn. 10-7 1 


SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steambout, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, ete. 


“= 





Sizes and Prices, with Whee 
Hangings & Frame Complet ¢ 


Wet with Hang’s Cost of Bell 





Diam. of Bell. and framecom. and Hang’s. 
No. 6, 25 inches... .230 pounds Pea pieeathe nad $ 25 
No. 6%, Zi imches....300 ‘* = .........00. 36 
No. 7, 80 inches... .40 $M Tit, ile ciate a) 
No. 8, 34 inches "730 CER 75 
No. 6, OB tees fees 130 
ALSO BELLS FOR 8CHOOL HOUSES. 
No. 3,18 inches...... 95 pounds, price, ...., $10 
a: 4, 20 inches...... br Sd S 2 
5, 23 inches...... ies Oe ba ante od 
RUAEY &'007; Séneca Falls N.Y.,U.8 re 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 





Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- s 


ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 
Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 

Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 

8t. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Missouri Hidition 


OF THE 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Double-page Map of Missouri, and 12 
Pages of Descriptive Text. 








The Special Geography of Missouri embraces 
a double-page map and twelve pages of descrip- 
tive text, with pictorial illustrations. 


THE DOUBLE-PAGE MAP 

has been drawn and engraved by the very best 
artists, and is the only School Map of Missouri 
which correctly portrays the physical features of 
every county, together with county boundaries, 
railroads, cities, towns and villages. The riv- 
ers are clearly and beautifully printed in blue, 
and the swamp lands are indicated; the Ozark 
Mountains, knolls, river hills, and every rail- 
road line in the State are shown with greater 
fullness and correctness than in any school map 
hitherto published. The map is clear, accurate, 
and well adapted to use in the school-roem. 

The Descriptive Geography, by E. B. Neely, 
A. M., Superintendent of St. Joseph Public 
Schools, is arranged after the general plan of 
the Eclectic Geographies, and forms a complete 
system of local geography. 

The Missouri edition of the Eclectic Geogra- 

hies is furnished at the same price as the regu- 
far edition. Kclectic Primary Geography No. 1, 
sample copy and introduction, 45c; exchange, 
33c; Eclectic Intermediate Geography, Ne 2, 
Missouri Edition, 90c; exchange, 66; for higher 
schools, Eclectic School Geography, No.3, Mis- 
souri Kdition, $1 05; exchange, 78c. 

ALSO NOW READY: 

Norbon’s Chemistry sample copy, 90c; ex- 
change, 65c. Bullet’s First sons in French, 

maple copy, 43c; exchange, 30c. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic (combin- 
ing) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (separat- 
ing mental and written), Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal Geometry and Trigonometry, Higher Arith- 
metic and Philosophy of Arithmetic, Westlake’s 
**How to Write Letters’’ and ‘‘Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ‘‘ Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing for 
Schools, Pelton’s Best Outline Maps, &&. 

Dr. Brooks’ works are unequaled. Westlake’s 
books area pel revelation. Catalogues free. 

ll-1 Li- 





yr iy ——— Sere.. Sa 
ng Island, opens June 1. nest 
tering place in America; a first-class 
families and transient ; fine shades 
lawn, adorned with walks and flower plats; bal- 
cony 14 feet wide, 960 feet long, arou! 
tire building; excellent table and billiard 
hed by Hamilton ferry to Green- 
; early in June the 
. Stephens, which is cha 
for the season, runs to hotel dock in 40 minutes; 
new addition to hotel, 150 rooms; Western Un- 





ion Tel ph effice in hotel now open. Circu- 
lars ws Address H.L. SCRANTON, 
678 Proprietor. 
CB& ORR. 


—IS THE— 


Direct Route 


Between the East and West, running 
through cars from 


Chicago to Council Bluffs, 


Connecting with the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
For all points in 


Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, 
Idaho and!California. 


3-Throngh cars to Kansas City, Topeka, 
Atchison and St. Joseph. 


3Through cars to Houston and all points on 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and Houston and 
Texas Central Railroads. 


Frit is the direct route from the West to the 
East and the East to the West. 


All information about rates of fare will be 
cheerfully given by applying to 
D. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Gen. Wes. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
11-2¢ 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
pnblish Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
The Elementary and Advanced Science Series, 
School and Reference Atlasses, ranging in price 
from 75c to $13, Putnam’s World’s Progress, the 
best reading, the Manuals of History, and other 
important works for teachers and students. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 11-16 





Harjer & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
eto. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 11-2 





“BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








D ne in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 





RTIST’S MANUAL, a practical guide 
to oil and water color painting, crayon 
rawing, &c. Illustrated, 50 cents. _Elocu- 
tionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 


pieces for professional and amateur readers and 
ers, 10c of any newsdealer or by mail. 
SE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassan St., N. ¥. 
10-7 eomly 


Wabash Railway ! 


2 FAST TRAINS DAILY. 2 


8 to 12 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


x3Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 
Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 
route via 


TOLEDO 


—TO— 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and all Eastern Cities. 


Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sizth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
so at Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 

All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

19-9c 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
gesand to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 

Bh, TO I ia ons os cncccsscccosnccasncs 

eoseebestee ces Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 
II, Mary Inatitute, ...................-005. 
Prof. C. 8. Pennell, Principal. 


Prof. M. 8. Snow, Dean. 
IV. The Polytechnic School,........... 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 
gv. The St. Louis Law School,.......... 

onvobensontse cee Prof. G. M. Stewart, Dean. 

1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


(b) os Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) oe Chemistry. 

(d) as Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
ul. several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is s0 well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 

Connected with the school is a wood-working 
shop, & machine res f and sa blacksmith shop. 
These shops are fi up with suitable tools, and 
all students are uired to learn the use of 


them, working, under competent instructors, 
from two to six hours per week. 

x} For further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
ted examination pee of previous years will be 
sent if desired. Examinations for College and 
Pol School en June 1l-12, and in Sep- 








Do you want to Increase Your Trade 
or Build up a New Business? 


IT PAYS 


TO LET PEOPLE KNOW WHAT YOU HAVE 
TOSELL. HOW THAT CAN BE DONE AT 
THE LEAST COST IS WORTH ASKING 
ABOUT. - 

NEWSPAPERS REACH MORE PEOPLE AT 
A LESS EXPENSE THAN ANY OTHER 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. HENCE AN 
ADVERTISEMENT THAT CAN BE GIVEN 
THE MOST CIRCULATION FOR THE MONEY 
IN GOOD PAPERS IS THE SUREST WAY TO 
DEVELOP YOUR BUSINESS. 

TO TRY FOR SUCH 


REWARD 


SEND FOR A COFY OF OUR STANDARD 
LIST AND LEARN WHAT AN IMMENSE 
CIRCULATION YOU CAN GET FORA SMALL 
SUM. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

10 Spruce Street, New York. 


N. B.—Onevery order for this 
List we will give you over 
Half a Million Circulation in 
other newspapers without 
charge. 





Wabash Through Line. 

Commencing April 1, the Wabash Rail- 
way willrun a Through Line of elegant 
palace sleeping and drawing-room cars, 
daily, between St. Louis and Boston, the 
longest run made by any sleeping car 
company in the world. Leaving St. Louis 
in the evening, arrive at Toledo in the 
morning, Buffalo and Niagara Falls same 
evening, New York next morning, and the 
Hub of the Universe for dinner. Ticket 
office 104 North Fourth Street. 

E. L. HALL, 
Gen. S. W. Passenger Agent. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


On and after Sunday, March 3, the St. 
Louis and Chicago through line, which 
has heretofore been run over the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central Railroad via Effing- 
ham, will be run over the Wabash Rail- 
way and Illinois Central Railroad via To- 
lono, As the new line is only 285 miles 
long, the time offered the traveling public 
will be quicker than has ever been made 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

First-class coaches, with all modern im- 
provements, and palace sleeping cars will 
be run between St. Louis and Chicago 
without change, and the first-class condi- 
tion of this line will enable it to make 
quick time with safety and comfort to its 
patrons. JOHN BrenTLEY, Agent. 





Cairo Short Line—Through Sleeper to 
Memphis, 

On and after March 1, the Cairo Short 
Line and connections will run a through 
sleeper between Memphis and St. Louis, 
leaving Union Depot daily at 8:50 p. m. 
This is the first t —— car connection 
St. Louis has had with Memphis for seve- 
ral years, and should take the travel. 

icket office 102 North Fourth street. 





No Advertising Agent can insert an ad- 
vertisement in our liss of twenty-six STANDARD 
WEEKLIEs at ten dollarsa line without losing 
money. Those advertisers who want to obtain 
the best possible circulation without expending 
more than from $30 to $100 should address Geo. 


P. ene®., 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








—STaTre SUPERINTENDENCY. — 
So far as known, the educators of the 
State are unanimous in the view that 
R. D. Shannon should be his own suc- 
cessor. The press, with scarcely an 
exception, take the same position. B. 








——SPRINGFIELD.—The annual ses- 
sion of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion was recently held in this beauti- 
ful city, one of the most desirable res- 
idences on the continent. The recep- 
tion and entertainment were simply 
princely. 

Great credit is due the officers of 





the Association for this pleasant and 
profitable reunion of the editorial 
fraternity — but especial thanks are 
due Mr. Eugene Feld of the St. Louis 
Daily Journal, for his unremitting 
attentions, and his untiring exertions 
in behalf of the pleasure and comfort 
of all concerned. 

Educationally, Springfield is assum- 
ing a grand position. Her public 
schools are in a good condition. Dru- 
ry College, though but four years old, 
stands high among colleges. The fa- 
cilities for a thorough education are 
great. The department of music is 
probably not equaled elsewhere in the 
State. Drury is a warm friend of 
popular education. The professors 
all work in teachers’ institutes. They 
labor to lift up the public school as 
the best means of elevating the col- 
lege. 








—NorMAL InsTiTUTES.—Double 
as many Normal Institutes will be 
held during July and August as ever 
before. In all parts of the State these 
promise to be highly successful. 








—wWe congratulate Iowa on secur- 
ing J. L. Pickard, late Supt. Chicago 
Public Schools, as President of the 
State University. 








WE lose materiaily in power and 
time by employing cheap teachers. 

Efficiency commands good pay. 

Give our teachers enough to dress 
well, to board well, and to replenish 
their libraries with-two or three hun- 
dred dollars worth of books. Much 
will be gained by being a little more 
liberal in the way of payment of wa- 
ges than formerly. 

Good pay secures good work. 








Pror. Homer B. Srracue will have 
charge of a Summer Institute at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass. 

That announcement of itself is enough 
tu insure success, but in addition to this, 
the twelve deparuments will be presided 
over by twelve instructors, each eminent 
in their specialty. Prof. Sprague will 
gladly send circulars and full particulars. 
See advertisement in another column. 








Send 15 cents if you wish te see 
sample copies of this journal. 





WHAT are our teachers doing to 
counteract the influence of those who 
—not understanding the value of their 
work—are trying in every way to re- 
duce their pay as teachers, to shorten 
the school term and to cripple in vari- 
ous ways the efficiency of the schools. 

What are our teachers doing in this 
direction ? 








WAS your school so conducted as 
to make the pupils, the parents, the 
tax-payers—all of these anxious to 
secure your services, at an advance, 
for the next term? 





—The State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Carthage, June 
25, 26, 27. This promises to be a most 
valuable session. 











FULLY QUALIFIED.—In speaking of 
Dr. Shannon, Rev. Mr. Cook, editor 
of the educational column in the Don- 
iphan “Prospect,” says: 

“The Doctor is a gentleman, a 
scholar and a Christian; three neces- 
sary elements in the composition of a 
true man. He is untiring in the dis- 
charge of his duties. The schools of 
the State are in better condition than 
they have ever been. He is now ac: 
quainted with the condition of the 
schools; knows what are the wants of 
the people, which is a consideration 
of weight inthe matter. We cannot 
afford at this time, to buffer the delay 
that will necessarily attend the elec- 
tion of an inexperienced man in the 
working of the schools of the State. 
Dr. Shannon has been tried and proves 
himself fally qualified, and every way 
worthy. Let us take him. Let Rip- 
ley county bring up a fall vote for the 
man who has, and will interest him- 
self in behalf of her best interests— 
her educational interests. 








WE fear some of our teachers will 
find, when too late, that something 
should have been done to counteract 
the tendency to cut down their wages 
and to limit and cripple them in oth- 
er directions. We have published 
material enough in every issue of this 
journal for ten years to do this, if it 
had been utilized and reproduced in 
the local papers and circulated among 
the school-officers and tax-payers. 


How do the patrons of your school 
know what you have done the past 
session? 

Have they such data as will lead 
them to act intelligently and liberally 
in re-engaging you as your successor? 
Did you keep the people posted 
through the county paper? 








In the School of Languages in Iowa 
College, Mile. MarTHE CHATELAIN 
will conduct the French Department. 
Prof. H. CoHn will lecture on: 1. 
Martin Luther als Reformator in der 
|Deutschen Sprachen Literatur. 2 
Lessing. 3, Goethe. 4. Schiller. 5. 
Heine. 6. Die Natuerliche Methode 
von Heness und Sauveur. 








A Regular Campaign of Teachers’ 
Institutes has been inaugurated in 
this and other States, this season.‘ 

Great good will result from these 
gatherings. The teachers will know 
each other better. New methods will 
be discussed, new interest created. 

By rill means make the evening lec- 
tures instructive and interesting to 
the people. Get up some goed music 
and some gocd cheer, and some intel- 
ligent enthusiasm, and arouse a gen- 
eral interest in education. 








ARE you going East this summer? 
We hope so. 

If you do not go, drop a line to the 
ticket agents of the several routes 
mentioned in this issue, and see how 
others go and where they go, and so 
study practical geography with your 
friends and pupils awhile. 








ScHooL. Boarps do themselves 
credit, and insure success by re-elect- 
ing early and promptly the tried, ca- 
pable, efficient teachers who did good 
work last year. This has been done 
to a greater extent this season than 
ever before. 


<i, 
—_—- 


Go to the Institute, take pencil and 
paper and make full notes of methods, 
plans and lectures too. 

Ir you would have your child 
brought into contact in the school 
room with men and women of cul- 











men are secured for teachers. 


ture, see to it that such men anil wo- | 
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POSITIVE VS. NEGATIVE. 

E often say that this is an age 
of negation, without perhaps 
realizing how very negative is the 
moral teaching that we give to the 
people in our schools. It is as if al- 
most all our teaching in this line were 
built after the model of the Deca- 
logue, which enjoins that we shall 
not do eight things, and only com- 
mands us to do two. 

The Christian commandments, two 
in number, are both positive, and 
generally all the maxims of Christ 
are noticable as telling us what we 
should do, and not so much what we 
should refrain from. But in this re- 
gard our school ethics are more Jew- 
ish than Christian, more ancient than 
modern. The rules of all schools, 
whether expressed or understood, are 
mostly prohibitions, and often prohi- 
bitions with a definite punishment 
affixed. 

The children are told more fre- 
quently both at home and in school, 
that they must not do such and such 
things than that they must do such 
and such, and in whatever direction 
the child’s activity may run, he often 
feels as if there were a gate set up 
with the injunction, “Persons tres- 
passing on this ground will be dealt 
with according to law,’ till it seems 
to him as if the world were mainly 
constructed of warnings and prohi- 
bitions. 

Weare often told what is the truth 
—that the child’s over-activity must 
not be restrained, but must be direc- 
ted iuto other channels, and yet it 
does not seem as if we fairly under- 
stood that this is merely substituting 
positive for negative teaching, and 
that it is the positive and not the neg- 
ative in alllines that we most deeply 
need. 

We once knew a father who was 
accustomed to ask of his children 
when they had done some careless 
thing, and gave as an excuse “I did 
not mean to,’ “Did you mean not 
to?”? The possible errors being so in- 
numetable and the possible correct 
course only one, it seems rather too 
much to expect that a child will be 
able deliberately to avoid all forms of 
wrong doing. 

But even in this view, does it not 
scem simpler to tell him to do the one 
right thing, than to warn him to avoid 
the many wrong ones? 

Our intellectual teaching is mostly 
positive, “Do so and so,” while our 
moral education is chiefly negative, 
“Don’t doso and so.” The resnit is 
that our intellectual training is com- 
paratively a success, while our moral 
training is generally a failure. And 
yet we do not seem to learn the les- 
sou. If the example in the arithme- 
tic requires division, we say to the 
pupil ‘‘divide.”” We do not say, “Do 
not add, or multiply or subtract,” 
and then leave him to find out by a 
process of elimination what he ought 
to do, by thinking of the things which 
he has been told not to do. 

Is there no way of substituting pos- 
itive for negative teaching in our eth- 
ical lessons as well? The question 





should be, not “Are you sare that 
you have done nothing wrong 
to-day?” but “What have you done 
right to-day?” To refrain from evil 
isnot enough. To do good is the 
only thing. Not “What have you not 
done?” but ““What have you done?’ 


When we begin to teach ethically 
in this way, we may perhaps succeed 
better. 


REDUCED SALARIES. 


notice as a general thing, that 

at those places where the teach- 

ers have taken hold and interested 
the tax-payers and patrons of their 
schools in the work they have done— 
there has been no reduction of wages. 

Where educational papers have 
been circulated, and where the local 
papers have been used to lay the facts 
of the progress of the pupils before 
the people, the teachers have been re- 
tained and their wages have been kept 
up to the present standard, and in 
some few instances increased. 

We are quite sure this might have 
been the case in many places where 
the teachers have been dismissed or 
salaries cut down. 

Our teachers do so much to create 
an intelligent constituency for the 
county papers—they are such valua- 
ble allies and helpers to the editors 
and publishers of the county, that 
these editors would gladly give them 
space in their columns, if they had 
the wit and the wisdom, and the in- 
dustry and tact to furnish the matter. 

If this were done our teachers 
would increase their usefulness and 
power a thousand fold. Space fur- 
nished, type set free, paper, press- 
work, postage and readers—all fur- 
nished, but no use made of these in- 
strumentalities for reaching and edu- 
cating and convincing the people that 
money expended for good schools is 
a paying investment—that the train- 
ing, the culture, the habits of obedi- 
ence, the discipline of their school is 
worth a thousand fold more than the 
cost of the schools—all this could be 
done—all this should be done—all 
this would insure permanency, ap- 
preciation and good wages. 

It has not been done, and asa result 
teachers lose their places, wages are 
reduced, the efficiency of the school 
system is very much impaired, and 
there is loss to the pupil, to the peo- 
ple, and to the country. 

The remedy for all this we have 
pointed out over and over again. It 
is for the teachers to take and read 
and circulate among the patrons of 
their schools such papers as will show 
the value of their work. A little 
money expended in this direction—if 
it saves, as it surely will, a change of 
place, aloss of prestige, and of time 
too, beside the expense and delay of 
seeking a new position. A little 
money expended to save all this, 
would be a good investment. 

Would it not? 

Another remedy we have suggested 
is for teachers to use the local press. 
Keep the people posted on what you 
are doing with their children. Show 
them what they get for the money 
expended to sustain their schools. 








We furnish facts, items, arguments, 
figures and other material enough in 
every issue of this journal to rantwo 
columns in every issue of these local 
papers a month —if the teachers 
would use this matter. 

This journal is edited and publish- 
ed with this as its paramount object. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett contributes 
two or three of the leading editorial 
articles in each issue for this specific 
purpose. Dr. Wm. T. Harris does 
the same thing. Prof. Levi W. Hart 
does the same thing. Prof. J. Bald- 
win also writes in the same direction, 
and almost a score of the other ablest 
aud most practical teachers and wri- 
ters in this country write forthe same 
purpose. 

To use, utilize, and educate, and 
reproduce this material will bring the 
desired result: permanency, good wa- 
ges, and success. 





CRYSTALS. 

UNE hath 30 days. June ought to 

be the teachers’ month of crys- 
talizing. 

From early in September, onward 
during Autumn, Winter and Spring, 
the pupils have been accumulating 
the various material of knowledge in 
their several studies, amassing it in 
regular routine of work, with some 
such reviewing as their individual in- 
stinct, or power of generalization, or 
the custom of the school, or the intel- 
ligence of the teacher has naturally 
inspired or carefully exacted. The 
school year closes the last of June, or 
by the first of July. 

It is best to crystallize the results of 
this study—to conduct such a thor- 
ough and genial and enlightened a re- 
view of all the school-work for the 
closing year as will leave the pupil 
the possessor of all the principles and 
facts that his mind has patiently 
gathered. 

We suggest two points: 1. Whatis 
to be done in this summary, this crys- 
tallizing of past efforts? 2. How is it 
to be done? 

1. What isto be done? It consists 
in sucha kindly examining of every 
pupil’s attainments in the appointed 
studies as will reveal to his mind, 
clearly, what he has understood and 
remembers and can readily and skil- 
fully use at will, and, of course, re- 
veal thereby precisely what deficien- 
cies, misconceptions or downright er- 
rors have hitherto passed unobserved, 
in order to correct them in season. It 
is practically the work of the teacher 
becoming’ a close inspector of the 
workings of the pupil’s mind on all 
they have before travested together, 
by skillful testing of power and of 
knowledge as developed during the 
year. It is to reveal the extent of 
the actual success of daily instruction 
and culture, ascertaining, not what 
should have been learned, not what 
is supposed to have been Jearned by 
all the means or conveniences or ap- 
paratus employed, but the actual 
growth and gain of each pupil. It is 
to show not what the children recited 
fluently last week, or last month, or 
last term, but what is the amount of 





well-digested truth that is the net re- 
sult, the cash on hand now,—in every 
case—the bright and showy pupil, the 
slower but very faithful plodders, the 
fitful, energetic, volatile spirits, each 
according to talents and habits. 

If all this is properly done, it is not 
only a satisfactory test of the pupils, 
but a faithful, if not always a flatter- 
ing measure of the teacher’s skill and 
influence as a genuine educator, for 
they have been working together, one 
to enlighten, the other to be enlight- 
ened. Find the degrees of light, twi- 
light and darkness, as the standing of 
the pupils severally is laid open to 
your eye. 

HOW TO DO IT. 

1. Feel the importance of the work, 
for it is the harvest of all the year’s 
labor, the joint labor of teachers and 
taught, or, to change the figure from 
nature to business, it is the annual 
dividend and total income of the 
year. If you lose it, much is lost, if 
not all. You and yours are all part- 
ners in the profits, whatever they are. 
You are forming the solid, beautiful, 
regular, symmetrical crystals of truth 
that are to be the glory and the treas- 
ured wealth of your pupils’ intellect, 
not only during the long vacation of 
summer, but the priceless stock that 
will both qualify and induce them to 
much greater accumulations in future 
years, whether in school or out. If 
you do not deeply feel all this, you 
will do no justice to the work. 

2. Impart the same feelings to all 
concerned, alike the pupils and all 
their friends, with as much enthusi- 
asm and well-directed zeal as you can 
employ, as is inspired by vintage-sea- 
son of sunny France, and by the “har- 
vest-home”’ of stalwart England—ju- 
bilee for young and old, when the 
ripe treasures of the fields are gath- 
ered as the resources of the year. 

3. When all parties are thus pre- 
pared, allow ample time—because this 
work can no more be advantageously 
hurried or for :ed than the growth of 
the human muscles, or the formation 
of the first crystals of quartz or lime- 
stone in the secret laboratory of na- 
ture. 

4, Distinguish it clearly from any 
mere examination, for it is far more. 
The gentle and yet exhaustive exam- 
ination is the mere survey of the 
state of the pupil’smind, and only the 
preparation for the more important 
stages. When it has been ascertain- 
ed, in the most friendly manner, and 
fully, and by the co-operation of pa- 
rents, what the pupil has been actu- 
ally learned, and what share of that 
knowledge is clear and available, ther 
comes the most useful and to all good 
pupils the most really satisfactory 
part of it all, the completing of all 
deficiencies by fresh study under new 
explanations, and the illuminating of 
all dark places as explored anew by 
the aid of whatever truth, and what- 
ever added vigor of mind has been 
gained by the first study. 

Theory is to be perfected only by 
gathering all the facts and organizing 
them into a complete whole. Practice 
is to be repeated until it becomes as 
automatic, by mere habit, as it is de- 
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sired to make it,in a given case. 
Science and art are to go hand in 
hand, the one to re-enforce the other. 
For instance, it will develop a greater 
pewer of arithmetical operations, i. 
e., the average intellect and will—to 
educate and drill it in one book, three 
times through a certain part, or in 
three arithmetics on the same topics, 
than to traverse only once three times 
the number of pages, and then with 
a formal examination, and nominal 
per cent, abandon it. That is not the 
way we train clerks and apprentices. 
How easy, if we could. 

5. To succeed, it is necessary to 
have the whole operation natural and 
healthy, to avoid all cramming; to 
forestall all excitement and worry; to 
exclude all personalities of rivalry or 
invidious honors for any results that 
ignore or degrade the moral nature 
by low or temporary motives. The 
child is honest, wishes to learn and re- 
member, is friendly, and helpful. 

Protect all these, nay, develop them 
by all this crystallizing process that 
should perfect and perpetuate the 
year’s labors. 


DOUBLED QUESTIONS. 





a, kill two birds with one stone, 
may sometimes indeed happen, 
but it is hardly worth while to at- 
tempt it, for the birds are more gen- 
erally safe in the operation, and the 
stone is very likely to break some- 
thing of more value than itself. 

This was somewhat our thought as 
we looked over the following exami- 
nation questions, which were in a set 
recently published in the New Eng- 
land Journal : 

ARITHMETIC. al 

1. Indicate, according to the Roman 
notation, the date of the discovery of 
America, and the commencement of 
the late war. 

2. Multiply the G. C. D. of 2-3, 3-4, 
and 5-6 by their L. C. M. 


Now we submit that these are sup- 
posed to be questions in arithmetic, 
and that it is out of their jurisdiction 
to test knowledge of history—if dates 
are history—at the same time. 

In the first plae,c any one who could 
perform the other questions given, is 
necessarily capable of writing num- 
bers up to the thousands’ place. And 
then suppose the candidate were to 
write MCDXCIII. and MDCCULVI. 
as the answers to the first question, 
how is he to be marked? In fact, is it 
not utterly impossible for the exami- 
ner to mark the answers at all, unless 
they are both entirely correct? 

Ought a slip of memory in a date 
to lower the percentage on an arith- 
metic paper? And then again, even 
supposing the answers to be correct, 
how much does the question test a 
knowledge of arithmetic any more 
than if one should ask, “According 
to the Roman calculation how many 
days before the calends of March 
would be the second day before the 
nones of the preceding January?” 

‘It is true that those who have to 
make out sets of examination ques- 
tions now-a-days may be excused for 
being much at a loss for original ques- 





tions if they would have a variety, 
and yet we think this a little too 
mixed to be alowable. 

The objection to the second is that 
it is doubled and trebled. If we wish 
toask a candidate for the teacher’s 
position whether he can divide one 
fraction by another, by all means let 
usask him. If we wish to know 
whether he can find the G. C. D. of 
numbers, let us boldly put the ques- 
tion. If we want to be satisfied that 
he can find the L. C. M., let us not 
hesitate to ask him to do it. But don’t 
let us ask him to do the three, one af- 
ter the other, and then mark as wrong 
a final result which may possibly be 
wrong in one figure, and yet in which 
the methods may be correct. 

Such questions as these are exami- 
nation questions rampant, and the 
lists which are constantly appearing 
are full of such questions as these, 
mixed and doubled and twisted in 
such a way that they are fair neither 
to examines nor examiner, and when 
they have been answered, they give 
no great information as to whether a 
person is fit to teach or not. 

If half the ingenuity expended in 
framing such questions were bent 
upon finding some more satisfactory 
test of a teacher’s fitness for his posi- 
tion than the average examination, 
the schools would be immensely ben- 
efited, and much paper and ink be 


saved. 
— oa 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
R. F. B. SANBORN, Secretary 
of the American Social Science 
Association, in his most admirable 
address, at the recent session, said: 

“Many things now combine to turn 
the attention of the students of social 
science toward questions and inter- 
ests that peculiarly affect this western 
section of our common country; 
which is every year becoming more 
powerful, more diversified in its in- 
dustry and its population, and which 
has until lately given so little thought 
to many of the questions that active- 
ly agitate more crowded populations. 
The happy phrase of an English 
statesman, describing our country- 
men as ‘a territorial democracy,’ in 
antithesis to the landed aristocracy 
who govern England,—this phrase, I 
say, is ceasing to describe the people 
of the northeastern and middle States, 
who every year congregate more and 
more in cities and villages. But in 
Ohio, in Kentucky, in Illinois, and 
still more in Indiana, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kansas, the people are mainly 
agricultural, and the land does not 
yet seem over-crowded. 

Even in these prairie and forest 
States, however, the growth of cities 
is rapid: and with great cities comea 
new series of social problems, new 
opportunities and new dangers,—all 
which it is the business of social sci- 
ence to meet and solve. The ancient 
fable of the Sphinx is still and for- 
ever true; if civilization cannot an- 
swer the questioning and questiona- 
ble shapes that confront her by the 
way-side, then civilization must fall 
aud be doomed, 


Among these enigmas of progress, 
which the West as well as the East, 
the South not less than the North, 
must pause to consider, the most per- 
plexing, perhaps, are pauperism, dis- 
ease and crime. These enemies of 
the human race, which our ancestors 
hoped to avoid or greatly to concili- 
ate by establishing themselves here, 
in a new and free Jand, have crossed 
the ocean along with ourimmigrants, 
and make head against mankind here 
as steadily, if not so dangerously as 
in the older countries of Europe. 


The ill-omened, sinister figure, the 
Tramp, so well painted by one of 
your Ohio artists, has become natu- 
ralized among us, as a missionary or 
colporteur of all three—pauperism, 
disease and crime. 

Labor groans and threatens, capital 
shudders and trembles, the prisons 
are thronged, and sometimes the pub- 
lic peace is endangered, by evils 
which we once thought were forever 
excluded from happy America. 

In the alarming weeks of last sum- 
mer, when inland commerce was ob- 
structed, and the national circulation 
of traffic suddenly became diseased 
and congested, it was in Ohio, Illinois 
and Western Pennsylvania that the 
poison seemed to work most actively, 
and the danger to be greatest. That 
calamity was happily averted by the 
good sense of the people,—but the ex- 
perience cannot be forgotten, and we 
shall long feel the necessity of guard- 
ing against a foe to civilization which 
was scarcely feared at all until the 
railroad riots showed us his possibili- 
ties for mischief.”’ 

_>- 


A GOOD SUGGESTION, 


ROF. J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. 
of schools in Kansas City, makes 
a valuable and practical suggestion to 
the managers of the County Fair As- 
sociatious, in this and other States. 
He says these associations have bene- 
fitted all sections of our country in 
stimulating every department of in- 
dustry, and thereby creating a gener- 
ous rivalry in public sentiment. That 
the agricultural and stock-raising in- 
terests have been furthered need only 
to be mentioned as evidence of the 
impetus given these industries. 

In some localities the associations 
have been concerned chiefly with the 
products of the farm, orchard and 
dairy; and others again have com- 
passed in connection with these the 
workmanship of the trades and pro- 
fessions. While these have been far- 
reaching in their results, there is a 
field of labor that, so far as the annu- 
al fairs are concerned, may be called 
unoccupied territory. 

We need intellectual stimulus in 
the county fairs as well as agricultur- 
al and mechanical. It is a notable 
fact that school work has had no 
place in the fairs of this and adjoin- 
ing States. Every proper influence 
should be brought to bear to stimu- 
late the children in the public schools 
to do good work,.and in no other way 
can this inceutive be infused so effeo- 





tively in the minds of 


THE CHILDREN 
as when they know their work will 
be submitted to public inspection. 

If the managers of these associa- 
tions will, they cau introduce the ed- 
ucational feature by offering a premi- 
um, say Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, to the school that will show 
the best set of examination papers, 
and a smaller premium for the next 
best set. 

Of course it is not our plan tc go 
into details — merely suggest and 
leave it to the educators of the State 
to arrange particulars. 

The 

COUNTY SCHOOLS 

would be largely benefitted by such 
action, and it would be manifestly un- 
fair to bring them into competition 
with the graded schools, but that city 
school work should be compared with 
similar work, and county school with 
county school. 

Another advantage would be the 
exhibition of the very best school 


work in the County or State. It — 


would stimulate teachers, school di- 
rectors and pupils. Every neighbor- 
hood would be reached and an addi- 
tional impulse given to this essential 
work. Let the management of our 
Fairs introduce the educational fea- 
ture, and take the school children’s 
work in with the art department. 


ScHoon OFrFriceRs will do but an 
act of simple justice to their true and 
tried teachers to elect them early—so 
the vacation can be spent in laying in 
a store of both strength and informa- 
tion for the work of another year. 
It will be better for all concerned to 
hold on to teachers who have become 
acquainted and who have proved to 
be efficient, than try new instructors 
Frequeut changes are not good for 
pupils or teachers. We hope, also, 
that some recognition in the shape of 
an increase of wages will be made. 


> 








WouLp it not be well to have in- 
expensive graduating dresses for the 
boys and girls these hard times? 
Something plain and neat, but not 
costly. 

There are many who can scarcely 
keep their children in school and 
buy books and pay board, to say no- 
thing of expending money for costly 
dresses. We hope we are in time 
with these suggestions, and that they 
will be followed. 





Suppose we try it a year, and in- 
crease the wages of our teachers. 

The poorest of them give a full 
equivalent for the money they re- 
ceive—most of them give a great deal 
more. 

We are sure it would be a good in- 
vestmenut not only to hold on to the 
strong men and women who are now 
teaching, but to pay so much and so 


promptly as to secure talent thatnow © 


seeks law, medicine and theology, 
and on the part of women, position 
and society. 





Dip you. publish in the county pa- 
per the progress of your classes the 





past season? 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL. q 
N our last issue, we presented ex- 
tracts from an able paper by H. 
H. Morgan on the High School as a 
‘necessity of society.” We follow it 
up in the present number with what 
is said 


“To Those Who Believe in Edu- 
cation as a Gift, and not as a 
Right.” 

To these what has been said to the 
objectors of the first class applies in 
so far as the gift is made reluctant- 
ly. But the gift basis is untenable by 
any who study these peculiarities of 
the United States to which we owe 
any advantages that we have as dis- 
tinguished from the peoples of other 
countries as favorably situated with 
reference to natural resources. The 
cardinal doctrine of the United States 
is the recognition of all taken togeth- 
er as the people; the abrogation of 
the laws of primogeniture, the de- 
struction of all castes except such as 
naturally arise socially. As a State, 
we know norich, no poor; no culti- 
vated, no coarse ; no white, no black ; 
no native-born, no foreign-born ; no 
strong, no weak ; we know only citi- 
zens — good citizens who support 
the public weal, bad citizens who 
seek their personal advantage.at pub- 
lic expense. As a State, we expect 
every man to know and perform his 
civil obligation, and refuse to accept 
ignorance as an excuse. As a State, 
we hold that all citizens are entitled 
to a voice, and that this united opin- 
ion shall stand as the will of the 
State in opposition to the opinions of 
any class. 

As a State, we hold that these citi- 
zens who are the true people, shall de- 
termine what they consider the com- 
mon interests, and shall have these 
administered by the State which is 
entrusted with these common inter- 
ests. 

As a State, we have decided that 
the common interests demand the 
free development of each citizen, and 
that egch one shall contend against 
his individual disadvantages, but 
that he shall have no artificial burden 
of civil disabilities. Be he who he 
may, he must contend against the 
greed, celfishness, envy and predju- 
dices of his fellow men; but he shall 
receive from the community only en- 
couragement to better his circum- 
stances and elevate his character. If 
he meet with the highest success he 
shall find no barriers in society, but 
after he has accomplished the ardu- 
ous task of raising himself from a 
rail-splitter to the Presidential chair, 
he shall be received for what he is and 
not for what he was. 

The hundred years through which 
we as a country have lived, will sat- 
isfy any earnest and honest inquirer 
that,despite the forebodings which al- 
Ways accompany any change ; despite 
the doubts which seem to oppress 
many as to the future of our country; 
despite the disadvantages of the pre- 
judices which enfeebled the efforts 
even of those who have wrought all 
that has been accomplished, we have 


every evidence that the path selected 
leads to the goal which we would ob- 
tain. 

We are of those who feel satisfied 
that our wealthy, or prominent, or 
useful citizens are such only in virtue 
of the free activity which our State 
not only permits but encourages. We 
see clearly, that but for this freedom 
of development, and but for the wider 
intelligence which is due to the at- 
tempt to exact from each citizen a 
clearer sense of his duties, responsi- 
bilities, and opportunities, a greater 
capacity for a self-creating activity— 
our prominent men would now lack 
those qualities which make them 
prominent. We must see with equal 
clearness that but for the inducements 
for emigration, our ancestors would 
have remained in the place from 
which they came, and as their de- 
scendants would have lost four or five 
generations of traceable ancestry, and 
have been occupied with the humble 
employments that marked our real 
forefathers. 

We must see that the advantages 
which we enjoy are due to the free 
activity which has ariseu in all coun- 
tries through commerce, and in our 
own, much more largely from its re- 
cognition as a cardinal truth. Hence, 
those who look upon public education 
as a gift from the rich to the poor for- 
get that from which their wealth has 
sprnng, as well as its only secure 
foundation. 

The increase of wealth in Missouri 
has accompanied the increase of in- 
telligent activity ; a period no longer 
than my own life has been long 
enough for the transformation of a 
town of from 34,140 inhabitants (with 
an aggregate of taxable wealth re- 
ported at $940,000), to one of the larg- 
est cities in the Union, with an aggre- 
gate of wealth reported to the asses- 
sor at $168,000,000. 

This wealth has arisen from the 
activity of those who in the beginning 
had no wealth. Any old St. Louisan 
knows the history of the fortunes 
possessed by our “oldest families.” 
It is the increase of an intelligent ac- 
tivity that has, within the last 
few years, inaugurated manufactures 
which represent $48,387,150 of capital, 
and $158,761,013 of production. It is 
this same activity that has made St. 
Louis measurably desirable as a place 
of living and laboring to the many 
who have come hither from other 
places ; and it is to the wants created 
by their coming, that those who are 
to the manner born, owe the increas- 
ed valuation of their property, as 
well as an increase in the aggregate 
wealth of the community. 

But to secure any such results it is 
plainly and absolutely necessary that 
independence, self-help, and manhood 
should be developed at allcosts. The 
development of these qualities is in- 
consistent with the idea of charity, 
and the condition of the South, of 
which J am a loyal son, proves, dur- 
ing its long history, the truth of m 
statement. . 


“To Those who Believe in Education 
as a Right.” 





In answer to those who look upon 


education as a mere sociological ne- 
cessity, I have endeavored to show 
the superior economy of a graded 
system over an upgraded system, and 
the reasons why the grading should 
extend through a high school course. 

To those who regard education as 
a gift, I have replied by endeavoring 
to expose the fallacy of such a belief, 
so that without any appeal to their 
generosity, they should pass over in- 
to the third class, and should gauge 
the limits of this education, not by 
their charitableness, but by the extent 
to which the right could be asserted. 

There remains then the considera- 
tion of the claims of a high school 
upon those who regard education as 
a civil right, but wish to have it pro 
perly related to other civil rights and 
to see its limits, as these are deter- 
mined by the nature of the right, and 
not by partial and unintelligent legis- 
lation. To this class apply all the ar- 
guments, already reduced in substan- 
tiating the claims of a high school 
upon the two classes already consid- 
ered. But in addition there are other 
considerations which must be here 
represented : 

crime, 
lst. The political necessity, { caste 
creative ability. 
2nd. The reciprocal duties of the 
citizen and the community. 

3d. The sufficiency of the education 
as determined by these considera- 
tions. 

4th. The ability and willingness of 
the community to see and to attain its 
own best ends. 

The progress of the city of St. 
Louis is indicated by the following 
statistics : 

Taxable property, 1864 - $70,000,000 
«“ «“ 1870 - - 160,000,000 

és ve 1877 - 168,000,000 
Manufactures, 1860 - - $12,733,948 
«“ 1870 - - - 48,887,150 
Products, 1860 - - - - $27,610,070 
«“ 1870 - - - ~ 158,761,012 

Increase 29.6 per cent. per annum. 
Population, 1844 - - - - 84,140 


“1850s + + + «(74,489 
- «© "“( - + - - Mee 
“ 1870 - - = -3810,968 


Rate in increase 1870 to 1876, 12 per 
cent. 
1877, probably 483,055. 


The political necessity for public 
education arises not only from the in- 
ability of those of us who are poor; 
the community seeks through the in- 
strumentality of education, not only 
to decrease crime, but also to abolish 
caste, by allowing the distinctions of 
society to determine themselves ; and 
to call forth all the ability of our peo- 
ple, instead cf being content with the 
efforts of those who, as individuals, 
find the stimulus and the means al- 
ready provided for them. 

The political necessity takes no ac- 
count of the humanitarian element, 
but considers solely the best and 
most economical administration of 
the common interests entrusted to 
the charge of the State. It sees with 
increasing clearness, that a State 
prospers in proportion to its creative 





ability, and not in proportion to its 


population, natural resources, or even 
the oriental luxury of its money- 
kings. 

It sees that it is better for the com- 
mon good, that every citizen should 
have the comforts of life and the in- 
telligence to seek after these than that 
some individuals should control the 
revenues of a whole kingdom ; it wel- 
comes skilled laborers as immigrants, 
not because these can be serviceable 
to the merchant princes, but because 
as these laborers have advauced suffi- 
ciently far to be stimulated to seek 
higher prizes it is sure of renewed 
efforts to secure a more general, and 
a greater prosperity, not only in ma- 
terial resources, but in that higher 
life, which alone makes these resourc- 
es valuable to any community. 

Hence, in the common interest, and 
not from humanitarian motives, the 
State throws such influence as the 
citizens endow it with, towards the 
promotion of all that leads towards 
the ends for which alone it exists. 
As a State it is satisfied that it is at 
once cheaper, and more useful, to dis- 
courage crime than to punish it; that 
it is vital that caste should be confid- 
ed to society and excluded from pub- 
lic interests; that creative ability 
should be stimulated, and neither dis- 
couraged, nor merely ignored. 


—$<$S$ ea 


OUR NATION. WHAT IT IS. 


UCH as our Nation is—forty States 
with 45,000,000 inhabitants, of 
every race, capacity and condition— 
I conceive that Social Science had 
never and has nowhere a fairer field 
for its study and application. Con- 
sider first, what this great boon of 
universal freedom is—this citizenship 
in a vast continental republic, more 
valuable to him who possesses it than 
the ancient liberties of the Roman 
citizen. “Take heed what thou do- 
est,” said the centurion to his chief 
captain when ordered to scourge St. 
Paul—“for this man is a Roman.’’ 
And the chief captain said,—With 
a great sum obtained I[ this freedom,” 
—but Paul answered proudly, as an 
American might, “But I was free- 
born.” 

Had we_purchased our liberty as 
the Roman vassal did, perchanee we 
should value it more, and not, as now, 
sometimes say, with the English poet: 
“Me this unchartered freedom tires.’ 
For here we are not bound to the soil, 
nor in subjection to masters or to 
castes, nor to precedents and forms, 
unless we choose to take them upon 
us,—but free to pursue what calling 
we will, to hold any opinion we can 
accept, to marry any person who will 
accept us, to pussess any property we 
can acquire, and to have a voice in 
bestowing the public property—to 
teach what we please, worship as we 
please, labor or be idle as we may 
prefer,—and above all, to form those 
ties of society and fellowsliip which 
in other countries are too often im- 
posed or forbidden by tyrannous cus- 
tom. Well did the old Scottish poet 





say,— 
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‘*O, Freedom 1s a noble thing! 

Freedom makes man to have likIng! 

Freedom all solace to man gives; 

He lives at ease that freely lives!’’ 
And one ingredient of this ease is, 
that he may take part, and, if he 
would have things at their best, he 
must take part,in all that tends to 
the improvement of his condition, or 
the enjoyment of human companion- 
ship upon the best terms. This or 
nothing is Social Science, which con- 
siders first what is possible, next 
what is right, and finally, what is ex- 
pedient, for all men living in human 
companionship. Any other science 
than this is not social, and any other 
society than this will not meet the re- 
quirements of science, which, in 
these concerns, inyolves ethics no less 
than physical science. Many things 
in ethics are possible which are not 
right, and many things may be ab- 
stractly right or humanly possible, 
which yet are not expedient for men 
living under social conditions, where, 
as the saying is, ‘‘nothing can be good 
for the bee that is bad for the hive.” 
This devotion of the single bee to the 
good of the swarm, is in fact, the 
highest result of social science.—Ex- 
tract from the Address of F. B. San- 
born at Meeting of the American So- 
cial Science Association. 





BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 


R. F. B. SANBORN, the Secre- 

tary of the American Social 
Science Association, pays the follow- 
ing handsome compliment to some of 
the branch associations, and also 


‘states the needs of the General Asso- 


ciation. We call attention to this 
matter, and commend it to the seri- 
ous consideration of our friends in 
all parts of the United States: 

“That magnificent prairie common- 
wealth of Illinois has been the first 
toinstitute an association of women 
for the promotion of Social Science— 
an undertaking which we most hear- 
tily welcome, though we cannot claim 
the honor of originating it. Like the 
State Charities Aid Association of. 
New York, which was organized and 
is directed by women, the [linois as- 
sociation devotes itself chiefly to 
practical applications of social sci- 
ence, though in a somewhat different 
direction. It was formed at Chicago 
in October last, with a membership 
of some 200 women, now increased to 
225; it publishes a monthly newspa- 
per, “‘The Lllinois Social Science Jour- 
nal,” full of interesting communica- 
tions; and it has organized in its first 
seven months’ existence eight similar 
associations in other States. Its pres- 
ident, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert of Evanston, Llinois, in a letter 
lately received, declaring the allegi- 
ance of the Illinois association to this, 
the parent society, (“‘whose first-born 
daughter,” she says, ‘“‘we are,’”’) gives 
a definition of our common purpose, 
which is perhaps as good as any: ‘“‘We 
understand the work of Social Sci- 
ence to be the devising of methods 
for setting good influences in motion, 
and for counteracting the bad.” 

Other branch associations in cor- 


respondence with our own, (most of 
them organized before the Illinois so- 
ciety, and some being rather clubs 
than societies) exist in Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Hartford, 
Ct., New Haven, Ct,, and Waltham, 
Mass. Of these the Philadelphia and 
St. Louis associations are the most 
active,—the former having published 
many valuable papers in the “Penn 
Monthly” and elsewhere. 

Our own society has been increas- 
ing in membership during the eight 
months that have passed since we met 
at Saratoga, and now numbers some- 
thing more than 400 annual members 
and about 100 honorary, correspond- 
ing and life members, in twenty-five 
States of the Union. We need, how- 
ever, for the proper performance of 
the work undertaken, at least 1,000 
members, giving us a yearly income 
of $5,000, instead of less than $3,000 
as at present. With that sum assur- 
ed, the Association could publish all 
its proceedings and all the papers 
read at these meetings which it would 
be desirable to print and circulate. 
It could also maintain a more active 
correspondence than at present with 
all parts of the country, and by the 
formation of branch societies, the de- 
livery of popular lectures, the distri- 
bution of essays, etc., could greatly 
increase the knowledge of the Amer- 
ican people in regard to the numer- 
ous topics coming up for considera- 
tion in our five departments of Edu- 
cation, Health, Trade and Finance, 
Social Economy and Jurisprudence. 
What these topics are and how our 
Association discusses them will ap- 
pear in part, from the papers, reports 
and debates of this Cincinnati meet- 
ing. What has been done in former 
years the pages of our publications 
will show in part. But very much of 
the activity of the Association has 
been carried on by quiet methods, 
which leave fewer tracesin books 
than in the gradual modification of 
institutions under the incessant ebb 
and flow of public opinion. Such as 
our modest work has been, we may 
be content to leave it for the decision 
of that tribunal from which there is 
no appeal.” 





THE RIGHTS OF INFANCY. 


Editors Journal: 

NFANTS are that numerous class 

of the human race who are not 
old enough to make known their 
wants and troubles by articulate lan- 
guage. Have they then, any rights 
which we (adults) are bound to re- 
spect? One would be compelled to 
answer this presumptuous question 
in the negative, judging from the con- 
duct of certain guardians of child- 
hood and infancy. 

It wasa great thought of a great 
man to have broached the question of 
“The Rights of Childhood.” That 
thought wafts us back to the days of 
the Galileean, speaking “as never man 
spake,”’ even in these words: “Take 
heed that ye offend not one of these 
little ones!” 

At this point we might ask an in- 





teresting question — interesting and 


profitable for the village debating so- 
ciety, or even the English Parliament, 
ready, apparently, to give many a 
chance to win military greatness. 
That question is this: What consti- 
tutes true greatness? 

However the question might issue, 
we declare that to ‘train up a child in 
the way he should go,” to have pro- 
tected, cared for blessed childhood, is 
a grander thing than to take a city or 
march an army! 

But many will concede that the 
child of an interesting age should be 
cared for, say from three to six—they 
are funny and say such funny things. 

But how about that child when only 
as Many months old? 

Has it not then as much or more 
need of care and help than at the la- 
ter period? 

Yet some mothers seem to be of 
the opinion that as soon as they have 
assumed that relationship, all respon- 
sibility has ended, and the care and 
training of the child can be done by 
proxy. Blessed isthe faithful ser- 
vant in such a case. 

But what kind of a mother is she 
who will, forthe sake of show and 
society, leave the helpless little one 
of a few weeks or months, in the care 
of a nurse or servant, very likely 
strangers? Yet there are such moth- 
ers(?) They are not worthy the name 
they bear. They have not attained 
to theright nor the dignity of that 
position. 

A case in point has just come to 
the attention of the writer: 

A young mother, fond of dress, of 
show, of society, and of running 
about, leaves her child at home in the 
care of a servant. Child not well, at 
best. The injunction, on the depart- 
ure of the mother in the morning for 
“town,” is, “If he cries, give him 
some of that bromide.’”” The mother 
is away all day having a “good time;’’ 
she returns in the evening and finds 
that child dead! The neighbors un- 
derstand it. If any one had any re- 
spect for that so-called mother, it has 
now vanished. Crape is put on the 
door-knob. That makes a show. 
Black is donned in profusion — it 
makes ashow! There is a funeral; it 
is not without display. There were, 
no doubt, genuine tears of sorrow, 
nor will we harshly judge that these 
too were for display. We will only 
add that though probably genuine, 
and with good reason were the latter 
tokens of sorrow, yet that mother 
caused the death of her child. 

The physician called it cordis mor- 
bus, but the fact will still remain, and 
the epitaph over the little grave yon- 
der should be, “Died from the lack of 
a mother’s care.” 

We thus desire to put in a plea for 
the little ones who cannot plead for 
themselves. Educators may write 
never so finely upon theories for the 
education of youth; kindergarteners 
may be never so enthusiastic about 
the new education for childhood; but 
the greatest teacher of all is the 
mother, during the first year or two 
of the child’s life. Neither physician 





or teacher can take her place. 


How few are aware of the impor- 
tance of such a relation at such a pe- 
riod! Itisa position not second to 
that of aqueen. The mother is the 
divinity of the child. Shall she be 
like the heartless Moloch, or like Cor- 
nelia the mother of the Gracchi, to 
whom her two sons were her best and 
only “jewels?” 

When the child, with as much right 
to life, health and the pursuit of hap- 
piness as his elders, comes to be re- 
garded as a thing to be thrust one side 
at caprice, or put in charge of an in- 
different hireling, it is time to ask 
whether that mother has any right to 
have held such a relationship. 

Let the mothers, first of all, be ed- 
ucated. A. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 





VERY child is fascinated with 
Mother Goose, and almost every 
household is imbued with her fabu- 
lous, exaggerative and, oftentimes, 
coarse rhymes and illustrations. 

Is such food the proper aliment for 
the infant mind? Have not the un- 
truthful tales and falsely wonderful 
exploits of Mother Goose, helped to 
generate mental conditions out of 
which grow false ideas, false deeds, 
false lives? We seek toimpress upon 
the child that he must always speak 
the truth, and yet jingle rhymes full 
of abominable falsities into his young 
ears, which become indelibly fixed in 
his infant mind. 

Why not jingle TrurTHs, instead, 
making them attractive to the little 
ones, and thus inculcate something 
which, if not fully comprehended, 
will remain always in the memory, 
and be of advantage in all coming 
time ? 

With this thought in mind, the 
writer has prepared a number of 
rhymes upon various topics, which 
are now nearly ready for publication. 
She calls them Mother Truth’s Melo- 
dies, and offers herewith a sample, 
with hope that educators will be in- 
terested, and will help to make Moth- 
er Truth as popular as Mother Goose. 





OLD SOL IN A JINGLE. 


Hi-diddle-diddle, 
. The Sun ’s in the middle, 
And planets around him so grand, 
Are swinging in space, 
Held forever in place, 
In the Zodiac girdle or band. 


i-diddle-diddle, 
The Sun ’s in the middle, 
And Mercury ’s next to the Sun; 
While Venus, so bright, 
Seen at morning or night 
Comes Second, to join in the fun. 


Hi-diddle-diddle, 
The Sun’s in the middle, 
And Third in the group is our Earth; 
While Mars with his fire, 
So warlike and dire, 
Swings around to be counted the Fourth. 


Hi-diddle-diddle, 
The Sun ’s in the middle, 
And Jupiter ’s next after Mars;— 
is four moons at night 
Show the speed of the light; 
Next, golden-ringed Saturn appears. 


Hi-diddle-diddle, 
‘The Sun ’s in the middle, 
After Saturn comes Uranus far;— 
And his antics, so queer, 
Led Astronomers near 
To old Neptune, who drives the last car. 
Mrs, E. P. Muer. 


a] 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Carthage, Mo., June 25, 26, and 27. 





Excursion to Lead Mines and Session at 
Joplin, 


Outline of Programme. 


“Importance of Thorough Elemen- 
tal Training.’ D.C. Roberts. 

“Comparative Value of the Study 
of the Natural Sciences.” Theo. G. 
Lemmon. 

“The Work of Normal Schools.” 
Louis Soldan. Discussion, led by O. 
C. Hill. 

“The High School as a Factor in a 
System of Public Education.” H.H. 
Morgan. Discussion, led by J.-M. 
Greenwood. 

“Industrial Education 
Need.” C. M. Woodward. 

“Moral Training an Element in the 
Proper Preparation for Citizenship.” 
FE. P. Lambkin. 

“The Proper Position of Latin in a 
System of Education.” Dr. M. M. 
Fisher. 

“Philosophy of Language.” 
Prentis. 

“Breadth vs. Narrowness.” 
Campbell. 

“Defects of Present School Law.” 
Geo. Hughes. 

“The Natural and Rational Order 
of Studies.” C. 8. Sheffield. 

“What our Children Read.” 
Hoffman. 

“County Supervision.” 
thias. 

“Poll-tax for Educational Purpo- 
ses.” Judge A. Krekel. 

Reports from Auxiliary Associa- 
tions. C. H. Dutcher, J. M. Green- 
wood. 

Organization of Southwest Associ- 
ation. 

Addresses in the evenings by Col. 
H.. H. Harding, President S. S. Laws, 
and Hon. G. W. Hill, State Supt. of 
Arkansas. 

June 28. Free railroad excursion to 
lead mines of Oronogo and Joplin (in 
the morning). 

2 p.m. Association called to order. 

Opening exercises. 

Address of welcome. 

Response. 

“Agitation versus Stagnation.” J. 
Baldwin. 

Short extemporaneous speeches. 

3:30. Final adjournment. 

The order of the programme is not 
followed in the above outline. The 
exercises will be enlivened with ex- 
cellent music, and time will be allot- 
ted for regular and miscellaneous 
business, 

RATES ON RAILROADS. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road will sell 15 or more “round trip 
tickets” (all bought at one time) to 
Pierce City and return, for $15 each. 

The Missouri River, Fort Scott & 
Gulf will sell coupon round trip tick- 
ets to Columbus and return, at Kan- 
sas City, Paola, Olathe, Les Cygnes 
and Fort Scott, for one fare and one- 
fifth. 

The Missouri & Western, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Missouri, 


a Present 


H. W. 


J. J. 


Mrs. 


J. W. Mat- 


Iowa & Nebraska Railroads will re- 
turn those who have paid full fare 
one way for one-fifth of a fare. 

The Quincy, Missouri & Pacific, and 
the St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock 
Railroads will return free all who 
pay full fare going. 

No reductions are matle on the St. 
L. & 8. F.—(except as above)—nor on 
the Chicage & Alton, Chicago, R. I. 
& Pacific, H. & St. Jo., St. Jo. & C. 
B., St. Louis, I. M. & Southern, St. L. 
K. C. & N., Missouri Pacific, or M. K. 
& T. But the present legal rates on 
the four roads last named make the 
fare exactly equivalent to one and 
one-fifth, at last year’s rates. 

HOTEL RATES. 

One dollar to one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per day; private board- 
ing houses less, or free. 

R. D. SHANNON, President. 





H. W. Prent'is, Rec. Sec’y. 

M. Wiuuson, Chairman Reception | 
Committee, Carthage. 

I desire that all those who intend to 
go from St. Louis over the St. Louis 
& S.F. Railroad shall notify me at 
once. I must either purchase all the 
tickets at one time, or we must all 
meet at the Union Depot in St. Louis 
on the evening of June 23, and pur- 
chase our tickets at one time, after I 
exhibit an order for the reduced rates 
on 15 tickets or more. Such is the 
requirement of the railroad company. 

Fellow teachers, the State Associa- 
tion is a power for good to the whole 
general system, and the common 
cause. You cannot afford toignoreit 
unless you are willing to see the cause 
suffer. You are certainly not willing 
to reap the benefits which others’ la- 
bors and sacrifices secure, without 
making an effort to aid the toilers and 
cheer them. 

At least fifty teachers should go 
from St. Louis to Carthage:—may I 
expect ten? After securing a great 
reduction in rates of travel, for your 
sakes, will you disappoint us? Please 
report to the office of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION in St. Louis, 
at once, or by letter to me. 

Respectfully yours, 

R. D. SHANNON, 


State Superintendent. 
eo 


WHAT BO THEY READ? 


HAT do your pupils read? 

We hope this question will be 
looked into at the meeting of the As- 
sociation. Our teachers can do much 
to correct a great aud a very danger- 
ous evil. 

A committee of gentlemen, among 
whom we find the honored name of 
Ex-President Woolsey of Yale Col- 
lege, have issued a circular calling at- 





tention to the fact that the youth of 
both sexes, all over the land, are be-| 
ing corrupted by the vicious litera- 
ture everywhere exposed for sale. | 
Prof. Sumner of Yale College, has) 
furnished an article for Scribner’s | 
Monthly, from which we have oan 
some extracts bearing directly upon | 
this point. Prof. Sumner says: 

“Few gentlemen who have occa-| 
sion to visit news offices, can have 





failed to notice the periodical] litera- 


ture for boys, which has been grow- 
ing up during the last few years. The 
increase in the number of these pa 
pers and magazines, and the appear- 
ance, from time to time, of new ones, 
which, to judge by the pictures, are 
always worse than the old, seem to 
indicate that they find a wide mar- 
ket. Moreover, they appear not only 
among the idle and vicious boys in 
great cities, but also among school 
boys whose parents are careful about 
the influences brought to bear on their 
children. No student of social phe- 
nomena can pass with any neglect 
facts of this kind,—so practical, and 
so important in their possible effects 
on society. 

The writer was confirmed in the 
determination to examine this litera- 
ture, by happening to observe, last 
summer, the eagerness with which 


\some of these papers were read, and 


the apparent familiarity with which 
they were discussed by a number of 
boys who seemed to be returning 
from boarding school, and to belong 
to families which enjoy good social 
advantages. The number of copies 
examined for the present purpose was 
not large, but they were taken at 
random and from all the different pe- 
riodicals to be found. 


WHAT THEY CONTAIN. 


These periodicals contain stories, 
songs, mock speeches, and negro min- 
strel dialogues,—and nothing else. 
The literary material is either in- 
tensely stupid, or spiced to the high- 
est degree with sensation. The sto- 
ries are about hunting, Indian war- 
fare, California desperado life, pi- 
rates, wild sea adventure, highway- 
men, crimes and horrible accidents, 
horrors (tortures aud snake stories), 
gamblers, practical jokes, the life of 
vagabond boys, and the wild behav- 
ior of dissipated boys in great cities. 
This catalogue is exhaustive. There 
are no other stories. The dialogue is 
short, sharp, and continuous. It is 
broken by the minimum of descrip- 
tion and by no preaching. It is al- 
most entirely in slang of the most ex- 
aggerated kind, and of every variety, 
—that of the sea, of California, and 
of the Bowery; of Negroes, “Dutch- 
men,” Yankees, Chinese and Indians, 
to say nothing of that of a score of 
the most irregular and questionable 
occupations ever followed by men. 
When the stories even nominally treat 
of school life, they say nothing of 
school life. There is simply a suc- 
cession of practical jokes, mischief, 
outrages, heroic but impossible feats, 
fighting and horrors, but nothing 
about the business of school, any 
more than if the house in which the 
boys live were a summer boarding 
house. 

SENSATIONAL INCIDENTS. 

The sensational incidents in these 
stories are introduced by force, appa- 
rently for the mere purpose of pro- 
ducing a highly spiced-mixture. One 
of the school stories before us has a 
‘local color’ which is purely English, 
although the names are American- 
ized. The mixture is ridiculous in 
the extreme. The hero is the son of 


a ‘country gentleman’ of Ohio, and 
comes to school with an old drunk- 
ard, ‘ex-butler’ of the Ohio country 
gentleman, whom he allows to join 
him at the Grand Central Depot. 
This scandalous old rascal is kept in 
the story, apparently because an old 
drunkard is either a good instrument 
or a good victim for practical jokes. 
The hero goes to dine with a gentle- 
man whose place, near the school, is 
called the ‘Priory.’ While waiting 
for dinner he goes out for a stroll in 
the ‘Park.’ He rescues a girl from 
drowning, sends back to school for 
another suit of clothes, goes out again 
and takes a ride on a bison, is thrown 
off, strikes, in falling, a professor, who 
is fortunately fat enough to break his 
fall, goes to the ‘snake-house’ with the 
professor, is fascinated by the rattle- 
snake which gets loose, seizes the 
reptile and throws it away after it has 
bitten through the professor’s trows- 
ers—all before dinner. 
THE TEACHERS. 

It is intimated that all the teach- 
ers, of course, are sneaks and black- 
guards. In this same story, one of 
the assistant teachers (usher, he is 
called) gets drunk and insults thc 
principal, whereupon the latter holds 
the nozzle, while he directs some of 
the boys to work a garden pump, and 
throws water on the assistant, who 
lies helplessly drunk on the grass,— 
all of which is enforced by a picture. 
There is not a decent good boy in the 
story. There is not even theold type 
of sneaking good boy. The sneaks 
and bullies are all despicable in the 
extreme. The heroes are continually 
devising mischief which is mean and 
cruel, but which is here represented 
as smart and funny. They all bavea 
dare-devil character, and brave the 
principal’s rod as one of the smallest 
dangers of life. There is a great deal 
of the traditional English brutality 
in exaggerated forms. The nearest 
approach to anything respectable is 
that after another boy has been 
whipped for mischief done by the 
hero, the latter tells his friend that 
they ought to have confessed, but the 
friend replies with the crushing re- 
joinder that then there would only 
have been three flogged instead of 
one. 





“Nor because it is unutterably disgust- 
ing and humiliating, but because the idea 
is profoundly and irredeemably unscien- 
tific, founded on false data, false concep- 
tions, and false reasonings, do I altogether 
repudiate our ‘wormy’ and ape-like an- 
cestry. Upon man everywhere, debased, 
degraded, fallen from his high estate 
though he may be, I see the seal and im- 
press of his specia/and divine origin. His 
commission is to have dominion over, not 
to claim kindred with, the beasts of the 
earth, His privilege is todo earnestly, 
faithfully, and intelligently—not as an ir- 
responsible machine, but as a free agent, 
able to stand, yet free to fall—the work 
given him by his Creator. His one su- 


preme hope is that, when this little span 
of material existence is past, he enter upon 
a higher and enduring life, to hear, as the 
portals of eternity open before him, ‘Well 
done, good and faithful.’ ” 

Dr. Chs. Elam in Popular Science Sup- 
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KEEPING SCHOOL—TEACHING, 


Editors Journal: 
N article in the April number of 
the JouURNAL upon the caption 
above, has suggested that an abstract 
of brief lecture talk at our teachers’ 
meeting, last mouth, would extend 
the discussion upon a very important 


pedagogical subject. 


School keeping, according to the 
present use of the term, was defined 
as representing a mechanical rather 
than an educative proceeding. The 
person keeping the school has receiv- 
ed no special instruction preparatory 
to important work. He has only a 
superficial knowledge of the subjects 
pursued, is uninformed concerning 
the natural activities of the child’s 
mind. Consequently he is ignorant 
of the best methods and means of 
awakening an interest in that mind, 
of stimulating it to self-action, and of 
preparing the way for movement, 
progress, and growth. 

The school keeper follows the text 
book in the closest manner in hearing 
a class recite. The questions are read 
in a stately, drawling manner. The 
pupil answers, repeating from mem- 
ory the words of the book. No ex- 
planations are given, no illustrative 
exercise offered, no questions asked 
by scholars. This person maintains a 
government over his subjects which 
is administered according to the stat- 
utes of muscular rule. The work of 
this mis-named teacher is never va- 
ried from this round of routine, me- 
chanical work. 

How different the management of 
the true teacher! Her entire work is 
educative. She looks forward to the 
making of a complete character. The 
teacher well understands the differ- 
ent branches. She can elucidate prin- 
ciples, for she has been well taught 
and trained herself. She is conver- 
sant with the laws that govern the 
activities and development of the 
youthful mind, and she handles the 
child-nature according to well-estab- 
lished psychological principles. 

She does not regard the young 
mind as a receptacle to be filled with 
book knowledge. She treats it as 
having an innate power of self-activ- 
ity, and incites the mind to self-action 
by awakening in it an interest for 
something new. She prepares the 
way for this new movement by re- 
moving obstacles, and illumining its 
path. This power for self-action is 
constantly encouraged and strength- 
ened. The obstacles are removed by 
illustrative explanations. The pupil’s 
path is illumined by suggestive exer- 
cises upon the blackboard. 

The teacher’s government 1s mild, 
firm, persuasive, such as is calcula- 
ted to develop and strengthen the 
power of self-control. 


J. W. Simmonps. 
MiLForp, Mass., 1878. 





TEACH 60 that there shall be ability 
developed to apply what the pupils 
learn to every day, practical life. L- 
lustrate in some pleasant, familiar 
way, the truth taught, so as to ena- 
ble the child to grasp its relations and 
application, 





Some of the Essentials for Success in 
Teaching. 


T will be my purpose in this and 

future articles to designate some 
of the essentials for making a good 
teacher. 

In considering this subject I shall 
not urge the importance of literary 
attainments, but rather consider oth- 
er essential qualities and traits. 

1. A true love for the work, anda 
stroug desire to do good. 

It may be safely asserted that no 
one will ever attain a high degree of 
success in any work unless he feels a 
deep interest in the same, and has a 
strong desire and determination even, 
to excel, and produce good work. 

This is true of work on material 
objects. If a man should go to work 
upon a block of marble with the in- 
tention of developing a statue, he 
could have little hope of success if he 
engaged in the work as mere drudg- 
ery, and with no more interest than 


oue who works at ditching. He must, | 
if he would attain a meritorious rank, |- 


have a true appreciation of the work 
to be done, accompanied by a love for 
it, and a determination to excel in 
whatever he undertakes. If this is 
true of work on inanimate objects, 
how much more is it true with work 
upon the human mind? 

A young lady engaged in the work 
of teaching once remarked to a 
friend, ‘‘I hate teaching and the very 
name of school, and I fairly dread 
every day’s work before it is com- 
menced.” 

Now it matters little what the lite- 
rary attainments of this lady were, 
she could never excel as a teacher. 
She might havea sort of enforced dis- 
cipline, and a semblance of studious- 
ness, but there would be no hearti- 
ness. Every exercise would be for- 
mal and lifeless, and the general re- 
sults far from satisfactory. 

Let it then be regarded as a first es- 
sential to success in teaching, that 
the candidate have a true interest in 
and love for the work to which she 
aspires. Without it the highest lite- 
rary qualifications will be of but lit- 
tle worth. N. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 





MAP DRAWING. 


HE mastery of the forms, posi- 
tions and boundaries of coun- 
tries, and the location of cities, is best 
accomplished by a combination of 
map drawing, with the old method 
of map questions. The drawing is 
valuable as a means, since it compels 
amore prolonged and minute obser- 
vation of the wap than can be secur- 
ed in any other way; and a method 
which enables the pupil to construct 
outlines readily from memory, is val- 
uable as a test in recitation, since it 
gives him the power to prove beyond 
question that his mental geographical 
pictures are correct. 
One more question in regard to 
method remains to be anewered: 
What shall we do with the little 


tion of our “first steps” toward geo- 
graphical knowledge? 

In our judgment, if the plan just 
outlined be pursued with the younger 
classes, and every lesson be, as far as 
possible, explained and illustrated by 
reference to nature as it exists within 
the range of the observation, it dis- 
penses with the necessity of any in- 
troductory course or first steps, so- 
called. 

Still, usage has made such a course 
seem necessary to the majority of 
teachers, and the question of its char- 
acter and purpose becomes an impor- 
tant one. 

An introductory course is limited 
as to character, first by the feeble con- 
dition, in the very young, of nearly 
all the mental faculties, save observa- 
tion, memory and imagination, and by 
the necessity of giving to the young 
pupil something which will be of 
practical value to him in case he has 
no subsequent geographical course. 

; N. 


DALLAS, Texas. 
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Keep the people posted up on the 
value of intelligence over vice and 
ignorance. 

Intelligent people are law-abiding, 
produce more than they consume; 
they enrich, and beautify and build 
up, and circulate money and create 
diversified industry — which gives 
employment to people. 

Intelligence pays. 


<> 
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TALKING TO THE TELEPHONE, 











_. YOUMANS in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for March, 
Says some very interesting things 
about the telephone: . 

“When we begin to use a telephone 
for the first time, there is a sense of 
oddity, almost of foolishness, in the 
experiment. The dignity of talking 
consists in having a listener, aad 
there seems a kind of absurdity in 
addressing a piece of iron, but we 
must raise our respect for the metal, 
for it is anything but deaf. 

The diaphragm of the telephone, 
the thin iron plate, is as sensitive as 
the living tympanum to all the deli- 
cate refinements of sound. Nor does 
it depend upon the thinnesss of the 
metallic sheet, for a piece of thick 
boiler-plate will take up and transmit 
the motions of the air-particles in all 
the grades of their subtilty. And not 
only will it do the same thing as the 
tympanum, but it will do vastly more: 
the gross, dead metal proves, in fact, 
to be a hundred times more alive 
than the living mechanism of speech 
and audition. This is no exaggera- 
tion. In quickness, in accuracy, and 
even in grasp, there is a perfection of 
sensitive capacity in the metal, with 
which the organic instrument cannot 
compare. 

We speak of the proverbial “quick- 
ness of thought,” but the telephone 
thinks quicker than the nervour me- 
chanism. 

Let a word be pronounced for a 
person to repeat, and the telephone 
will hear and speak it a hundred 





children? What shall be the direc- 


time that the listener would need to 
utter it. 

Give a man a series of half a dozen 
notes to repeat, and he cannot do it 
accurately to save his life; but the 
iron plate takes them up, transmits 
them to another plate hundreds of 
miles off, which sings them forth in- 
stantaneously with absolute precis- 
ion. The human machine can hear, 
and reproduce, in its poor way, only 
a single series of notes, while the iron 
ear of the telephone will take up 
whole chords and strains of music, 
and, sending them by lightning 
through the wire, its iron tongue will 
emit them in perfect relations of har- 


mony.” 
> 


Only yesterday, think of it, two 
school officers came a distance of sev- 
en or eight miles to see our county 
clerk and county commissioner in re- 
gard to a special meeting in their dis- 
trict. In looking over the JouRNAL 
oF EDUCATION this morning, we find 
just such information as these men 
should have been in possession of.— 
Cash Book. 

We are sorry for them, but cannot. 
help it. We keep the very informa- 
tion they need—keep it and publish it 
for them every month in the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and if 
they will not have it, it is not our 
fault. N. B. H. 
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A PRAYER! 





HIS is the way they do it, so the 
educational column in the Doni- 
phan “Prospect” says: 
“Teachers, why don’t you send for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION ?” 


Echo answers “why.” It is said 
that some teachers are notaware that 
it is a paying inyestment; that others 
can not understand it; that others 
can not get interested in it ; that a few 
are afraid to read it, lest they should 
read their fate, and that some would 
not have it. We know some teachers 
who claim that they cannot afford to 
take a good educational paper, and 
yet who spend twenty times the 
amount for tobacco during a year. 
God pity the teacher who has not 
moral courage enough to decide be- 
tween a first-class educational journal 
and tobacco! May protection of the 
same Great Being be extended to the 
little ones who are to be instructed 
(?) by the “can’t” teacher.” 





O hearts that never cease to yearn! 
O brimming tears that ne’er are dried! 
The dead, though they depart, return 
As though they had not died! 


The living are the only dead; 
The dead live,—nevermore to die; 
And often when we mourn them fled, 
They never were so nigh! 


Yet every grave gives up its dead 
Ere it is overgrown with grass ; 

Then why should hopeless tears be shed, 
Or need we cry, “‘Alas’’? 


Or why should Memory, veiled in gloom, 
And like a sorrowing mourner craped, 
Sit weeping o’er an empty tomb, 





miles away in a tenth part of the 


Whose captives have escaped ? 
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DONT BE AFRAID. 

HE horror of politics that some 

good people have, is the result of 
pernicious teaching. Politics is the 
science of government, and the poli- 
tician is one versed in that science, 
instead of being necessarily a trick- 
ster, asis taught by too many good 
people. Some recommend political 
study and the exercise of the voting 
privilege; but condemn the “political 
machine.” This iswrong. Organiz- 
ation and method are as essential to 
carry out correct political principles, 
as they are to carry out those of 
Christianity. We might just as well 
cry out against the Church machine 
as against the political machine, if the 
ends sought by organization are such 
as our conscience tells us are right. 
All agree that orgauization is essen- 
tial in Christianity. There must be 
harmony of action of those whose 
convictions agree. They must asso- 
ciate and erect a machine of strength 
fitting cog with cog, so that a pull all 
together may advance the desired re- 
sult. Organization is necessary in 
politics to advance a great idea or 
good principle. There is no reason 
for a division among temperance men 
on politics. E. G. Evans. 
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HOW TO TEACH. 


HE method through which nature 

teaches the young child so con- 
stantly and so rapidly before his en- 
trance into the school room, seems 
indispensable until he has learned to 
read readily and intelligently, before 
which period books are practically 
sealed to him. 

After this degree of advancement 
is attained, the study of suitable 
books is both possible and desirable, 
but the supporting hand must still be 
extended to the learner. He has but 
a limited acquaintance with the mean- 
ing and use of words, and his 
strength unaided will not yet suffice 
to perce through the shellof language 
and, obtain the kernel enclosed by it. 
Here the oral exercises of the objec- 
tive method furnish the needed aid. 

A few minutes at the close of each 
recitation deyoted to conversation 
upon the subject matter of the next 
lesson will enable the pupil to per- 
ceive its meaning, and to form the 
conceptions it is designed to impress 
upon his mind, after which the next 
will be mastered without difficulty, 
more with pleasure and profit. 

At the beginning, then, of the study 
of text books in geography, precede 
the study of each lesson by an oral 


exercise, the purpose of which is to 


awaken and direct thought, to enable 


the pupil to comprehend the subject 
matter of the next lesson and to in- 
In the succeeding 
recitation, question him not only in 
regard to his recollection of the mat- 
ter assigned for study, but especially 
in regard to his comprehension of it. 

By degrees, as the pupil becomes 
accustomed to the language of the 
subject, so that the text is intelligi- 


terest him in it. 


fix his attention continuously upon a 
thought, until it has become impress- 
ed upon his memory, these conversa- 
tional exercises preceding the study 
of the text should be discontinued, 
and the pupil sent unaided to the task 
of mastering it. 

As the preparatory exercises are 
gradually discontinued, the cate- 
chisms after the study of the lesson 
should become more and more severe, 
so that there will be no danger of 
any pupil who has imperfectly mem- 
orized or imperfectly comprehended 
the lesson escaping detection. Topi- 
cr] recitation, as a test of memory ; 
questions, as a test of comprehension, 
and the preparation of tabular analy- 
sis of the subject matter under dis- 
cussion, are all valuable, and should 
all be employed—the one or the other 
being employed in testing each pupil 
according to the habit of mind which 
the teacher has discovered in him. 

If one is inclined to memorize and 
repeat mechanically, catch him with 
questions on the meaning of expres- 
sions used, and the relations of facts 
stated, or require tabular analysis, 
which, like a genealogical table, shall 
show the relation of each separate 
idea in the text under consideration 
to all the others. If the pupil have 
the power to comprehend readily, 
and the habit of thoughtful study, but 
is embarrassed by a feeble memory, 
as is sometimes the case, topical reci- 
tation will, with tabular analysis, be 
most profitable for him, as compelling 
exercise in that direction in which he 
most needs strengthening. 


MORE OF IT. 


ROF. SUMNER says of the books 
and papers which are being read 
by our youth so eagerly: 
“As to drinking, the bar-room code 
is taught. The boys stop in at bar- 
rooms all along the street, swallow 
drinks standing or leaning with row- 
dy grace on the bar. They treat and 
are treated, and consider it insulting 
to refuse or to be refused. The good 
fellows meet every one on a footing 
of equality—above all in a bar-room. 
Quiet home life is stupid and un- 
manly. Boys brought up in it never 
know the world or life. They have 
to work hard and to bow down to 
false doctrines which parsons and 
teachers, in league with parents, have 
invented against boys. To become a 
true man, a boy must break with re- 
spectability and join the vagabonds 
aud the swell mob. — 
No fine young fellow, who knows 
life, need mind the law, still less the 
police. The latter are all stupid louts. 
If a boy’s father is rich and he has 





yers (advertisement gratis) who can 


money, he can easily find smart law- 


pain orlack of money. These should 
be borne with gaiety and indiffer- 
ence, but should not alter the philos- 
ophy of life. 

As to the rod, it is not so easy to 
generalize. Teachers and parents, in 
these stories, act faithfully up to Sol- 
omon’s precept. When a father flogs 
his son, the true doctrine seems to be 
that the son ghould run away and 
seek a life of adventure. When he 
does this he has no difficulty in find- 
ing friends, or in living by his wits, 
so that he makes money, and comes 
back rich and glorious, to find his fa- 
ther in the poor-house. 

These periodicals seem to be inten- 
ded for boys from 12 to 16 years of 
age, although they often treat of old- 
er persons. Probably many boys out- 
grow them and come to see the folly 
and falsehood of them. It is im possi- 
ble, however, that so much corrup- 
tion should be afloat and not exert 
some influence. We say nothing of 
the great harm which is done to boys 
of that age, by the nervous excite- 
ment of reading harrowing and sen- 
sational stories, because the literature 
before us only participates in that 
harm with other literature of far 
higher pretensions. But what we 
have said suffices to show that these 
papers poison boys’ minds with views 
of life which are so base and false as 
to destroy all manliness and all chan- 
ces of true success. How far they 
are read by boys of good home influ- 
ences we are, of course, unable to 
say. They certainly are within the 
reach of all. They can be easily ob- 
tained, and easily concealed, and it is 
a question for parents and teachers 
how far this is done. Persons under 
those responsibilities ought certainly 
to know what the character of this 
literature is.” 





VIGOROUS WORK. 


EV. DR. BOYD of St. Louis, 
writes as follows of the work to 
be done to save the youth: 
The dangers which threaten our 
youth call for vigorous and 


EARNEST WORK 


tosave them. In our large cities, 
boys between the ages of eight 
and fifteen are especially exposed 
to the temptations of drinking 
habits. A careful questioning of 
a large number of boys, shows a 
terrible state of morals. In- 
temperate parents are accus- 
tomed to send very young 
children to the grog-shops for 
liquor. , Arrests for drunkenness 
among those of tender years are 
becoming frequent. The lads 
from our public schools resort, as 
soon as dismissed, to beer saloons. 
More than one-fifth of the 


BOYS OF THE NATION 





ward, The sympathies of a manly 


when he can. 





ble to him, and acquires the power to 


get the boy out of prison, and will ps, 
dine with him at Delmonico’s after-| ill up the ranks of the perishing 


young fellow are with criminals 
against the law, and he conceals crime 


Whether good or ill happens to a 
young man he should always be gay. 


The only ills in question are physical) system offers no solution for this 


are hastening with quick steps, to 


\drunkards. The hundreds of 
ragged youth in this city, with the 
marks of the curse now upon 
them, appeal for help. 

But how shall we reach such 
and prevent others from following 
in their path? Our public school 


problem. The family relation, 
effective though it might be, 
proves itself inefficient to master 
the situation; for boys will use 
liquor for years without the knowl- 
edge of their parents, or with the 
consent of their example. 


IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


however, we have an efficient and 
powerful instrumentality. Here 
temperance may be pressed upon 
the youngest conscience with all 
the sacred force of religion added. 
Indeed, if pure and undefiled re- 
ligion is taught, there will be 
temperance in it. Intemperance 
can be denounced as asin against 
God and man. As Hamilcar led 
young Hannibal to the altar, 
caused him to lay his child-hands 
upon the holy things, and swear 
that as long as he lived he would 
bethe enemy of Rome, so the 
teacher can pledge these little 
ones to 


ETERNAL HATRED 


of strong drink; and the heroic 
service of Hannibal, performed in 
obedience to his early vow, is but 
the type of the fidelity with which 
tens of thousands of children will 
keep their pledge. 

All admit that if we could save 
one generation of children, the 
temperance cause would be secure. 
Why may not this be done? Five 
millions, or more, of children in 
this country are studying on the 
same Sunday the same portion of 
Scripture. Here is afforded the 
opportunity of uniting in the study 
of those parts of the Bible which 
teach the 


TERRIBLE CONSEQUENCES 


of drunkenness and the blessings 
of temperance. The work should 
be begun in the infant classes. A 
temperance catechism, simple in 
its language, dogmatic in its form, 
scriptural in its sentiment, should 
be committed to memory by the 


childrea, before they join the 
main school. I would begin at 
the root of the matter. The best 


authors for children should be 
stimulated by the patrons of tem- 
perance to expand the stock of 
general temperance reading, and 
the shelves of the Sunday-school 
libraries should be crowded with 
these attractive helps. Temper- 
ance 


TRACTS AND PAPERS 


should be freely scattered, as 
leaves from the tree of life. There 
should be a temperance organiza- 
tion in each school, upon the rolls 
of which every scholar’s name 
should be got, if need be by the 
most persistent personal effort. 
The subject itself, in its many 
bearings, should be presented at 
temperance concerts by the best 
and most interesting speakers, 
The pastor shouid feel that the 
best hour in the week is none too 
precious to spend with children of 
his Sunday-school in a meeting of 
their own, at which he may freely 
speak of temperance. And ll 
these methods ought to be con- 
stantly and prayerfully used, until 
the temperance woof is thoroughly 





woveninto the web of the child- 
mind everywhere. 
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RAIL ROADS. 


A MPN G the great and deservedly 
popular lines of the country, 
we take pleasure in mentioning The 
Chicago, St. Louis, & New Orlaans 
Railroad, widely known as the Great 
Jackson Route. This road extends 
from Cairo, Illinois, to New Orleans, 
through the States of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

During the past year it came into 
the possession of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and though operated under 
a separate management, already bears 
the impress of that great line, and is 
ravidly approaching its high stand- 
ard of excellence. Its reconstruction 
has been progressing with great vig- 
or, and itis now in a better condi- 
tion, both in track and equipment, 
than ever before. Twenty thousand 
tons of steel rails have heen laid, 200,- 
000 ties renewed, and over 5,000 feet 
of bridging rebuilt. This work, we 
have the highest assurance, will be 
continued without regard to expense, 
until the entire line is renewed, and 
the phrase “a first-class road,’’ so of- 
ten misapplied, belongs to it without 
contradiction. 

In consequence of the improve- 
ments made, the speed of trains has 
been greatly increased. Fast time, 
smooth and well-ballasted track, new 
and elegant coaches, and long runs of 
sleeping cars, are the attractions now 
offered the business and pleasure 
travel to and from New Orleans and 
the country through which the road 
passes. 

Pullman cars run between New Or- 
leans and Chicago, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati without change, 
connecting in Union Depots at each 
of these cities with other cars run- 
ning through to New York by all the 
principal lines. It also has sleeping 
cars running daily without change be- 
tween St. Louis and Memphis. 

A prominent feature, and one de- 
serving great praise in the manage- 
ment of this road, is its system of ex- 
cursion tickets. During the winter 
there is no more attractive city in the 
United States than New Orleans, and 
tickets to go and return, good till late 
in the Spring, are sold at all the prin- 
cipal Northern points. And in Sum- 
mer, when the tide of travel flows in 
the other direction, excrsion tickets 
to the Atlantic watering places and 
resorts of the cool North are sold, 
stimulating and cheapening the move- 
ment of the people in that direction. 
A wise policy, surely, that seeks to 
increase by low rates these natural 
and healthful changes of scene at the 
proper seasons. We say to all whom 
business or pleasure calls to or from 
New Orleans, take this route. 


<i 
ae 


THE directors of the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad Com- 
pany, late the “Erie,” have adopted 
resolutions expressive of their com- 
plete confidence in Mr. Jewett, both 
4% President and receiver of the road. 

Under the reorganization, this old 
and favorite route will be more than 

attractive. 





HOLDING THE FORT. 
T is good to find a man now-a- 
days equal to the emergency. 
Such a man the Atchison, Topeka 


electing their new manager, Wm. B. 
Strong. 

The people on the ground say that 
the railrod war in Colorado, at the 
grand canon of the Arkansas, has 
been a pretty lively affair. At pres- 
ent, to the satisfaction of Kansans, 
Manager Strong, of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Road holds the 
way, and the Denver and Rio Grande 
people look on. This road will de- 
velop the immense rich country 
around Leadville, and open the 
greatest wonders of natural scenery 
which exist in the whole world, to 
the reach of Eastern people. 

When completed through the canon 
the road will pass between walls the 
height of which cannot but appal the 
stoutest hearts. At the Royal Gorge 
the width is forty feet, and to the 
west cf the walls is upward of two 
thousand feet, absolutely perpendicu- 
lar. The canon proper is some forty 
miles in length, and while very rug- 
ged is sublime in the majesty of its 
proportions. Beyond the canon the 
Valley of the Arkansas to Leadville, 
the objective point of the road, is 
broad and open, offering no more dif- 
ficulties in the way of railroad con- 
struction than the prairies of Ilinois. 


A TRIP TO TEXAS. 


——— 


ON. THOS. ALLEN, President 

of the St Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railroad, and his associ- 
ates, invited a committee of gentle- 
men from the Merchants’ Exchange 
to take a trip over his and the con- 
necting lines into Texas, to see the 
people, the crops, the cities, and the 
growth and prosperity of the States 
of Arkansas and Texas. We are 
to be brought every day into more in- 
timate, friendly and commercial rela- 
tions with these people and these 
States, and we were glad the excur- 
sion was planned on so liberal a scale 
and carried out so pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully. 

The committee after rohearsing the 
mutual] advantages to be derived from 
the trip, 

Resolved, That for the thoughtful 
consideration and kindness in trans- 
porting our party in a safe and most 
comfortable manner over the Iron 
Mountain Road, we return to Mr. Al- 
len, Mr. A W. Soper and their asso- 
ciates our sincere thanks. 

We can not refrain from making 
especial mention of Mr. W. R. Allen, 
who accompanied us the entire trip, 
and we feel that it was greatly owing 
to his supervision that we traveled 
over 2,200 miles and returned to our 
homes without a single accident. We 
offer him our heartfelt thanks. To 
the Managers of the Texas Railroads 
we feel the deepest obligation. Col. 
Geo. Noble, of the Texas & Pacific, 
who was with us nearly the entire 








trip in Texas, has won golden opin- 


& Sante Fe Railroad Co., found in. 


ions from the whole party. Mr. H. 
M. Hoxie and Capt. Hayes, of the In- 
ternational Route, not only extended 
the hospitalities of their road, but 
welcomed us to the residence of Mr. 
Hoxie, in such a manner as will long 
be remembered by all. Gen. An- 
drews ani Mr. A. W. Dickinson, of 
the “‘Sun-set Route ;” Mr. G. Jordan, 
General Manager, and Mr. A. H. 
Swansen, of the H. T. and C. R.R., in 
a quiet but cordial manner, made us 
feel quite at home while under their 
care and protection. 

Resolved, That to the above-named 
gentlemen we hereby tender our best 
thanks. 


COMFORT IN TRAVELING. 








Another decided improvement introduc- 

ed by the 
VaNDALia LINE. 

Judging of the tuture by the past, those 
who travel from St. Louis to the East will 
continue to be under obligations to the 
energetic and enterprising managers of the 

VanpbaLta LINE 
for the introduction of all the great im- 
provements intended to prumote their 
comfort or pleasure in traveling. 


Years ago our railroad companies were 


urged to introduce through cars to the 
East, and thus do away with the frequent 
changes—many of which occurred at most 
unseasonable hours. But it was useless— 
the answer being that it was too expen- 
sive, and would not increase the travel— 
in fact, that it could not be done. About 
this time the 
Vanpaia LINE 
was completed, and fully appreciating the 
necessity of affording every reasonable fa- 
cility adding to the comfort of the travel- 
ing community, they inaugurated the 
opening of this Line by the introduction 
of the Pullman Palace Cars through from 
St. Louis to New York without change, 
by way of Columbus, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. These were attached to the 
EveninG Fast Ling, 


and met with such extraordinary success 
that an additional line of Through Cars 
was placed upon the Morning Express. 

This was the first step of the Vandalia 
Line Managers in the interest of the pub- 
lic, and was soon followed by the second 
—which was the introduction of 

Fast Trays, 
now recognized as the Limited Mail 
Trains. : 

This Through Line, composed of the 
Vandalia, Pan-handle and Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was the first to adopt the West- 
inghouse Air Brake and the Block system 
of signals, adding greatly to the safety of 
the trains. 

We might mention other innovations 
upon the “old fogy” system of the past, 


Can anything more be done to add to the 
comfort of the traveler? We shall not say 
no, for the managers of this favorite route 
are ingenious, and as they are determined 
to take the 
BEST CARE 

of their patrons, we would not be sur- 
prized if, within the near future, they did 
not wake up their rivals by some new and 
more decided improvement,—but we can- 
not imagine what more they can do than 
they have already done. 

In addition to offering these unequalled 
facilities for travel, the managers have al- 
ways shown a liberal spirit to their pat- 
rons, to which fact the ‘Teachers of this 
city can testify, and we are assured that 
the policy of the Line will not allow any 
other route to offer better rates, in fact 
that the fare by the Vandalia Line will al 
ways be as low as the lowest. 





H. L. Scranton, Esq., proprietor of 
“Scranton’s Bath Hotel,” will not only be 
glad to see the people who wish to spend 
a few weeks at one of the finest watering 
places in America, but he is prepared, this 
season, to take the best of care of all who 
come, and to provide everything in the 
way of an excellent table, and a variety of 
amusements, so as to make this the most 
pleasant and attractive point in the East. 











Recent Literature. 





a, 





KERAMOS AND OTHER Poems, By Henry 
W. Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. St. Louis Book & News 
Co. $1 25. : 

Every one will welcome with delight 
this little volume of poems from our own 
well-beloved and venerable poet. Kera- 
mos, the opening one, was published first 
in Harpers’ Monthly, and is a poem sug- 
gested by the modern fancy for Keramic 
art. The poet, as he watches the potter 
at his wheel, muses on the famous pottery 
ot all lands, and between his descriptions 
and interpretations comes in with musical 
cadence the refrain of the potter. 


**Turn, turn my wheel: Turn round and round 
Without a pause, withceut a sound; 
So spins the flying world away! 
This clay well mixed with marl and éand 
Follows the motion of my hand, 
For some must follow and some command, 
Though all are made of clay.’ 


Among the shorter poems we find “‘Ho- 
lidays,” “‘A Dutch Picture,” ‘Castles in 
Spain,” and ‘The Leap of Roushan Beg”’ 
the most attractive, and while they may 
be said to lack that passion and fire which 
many poets put into their verse, they cer- 
tainly touch the heart and charm the ear. 





Memorr oF WiLi1aM Francis BARTLETT. 
By Francis Winthrop Palfrey. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1 50. 

The subject of this memoir was a native 
of Haverhill, Mass. At the beginning ot 
the war, in 1861, he was a member of the 


but it was not our intention to refer to 
them at all, but to announce that, not 
content with being the “Pioneer” in the 
specialties referred to, the 

VANDALIA LINE 


has determined to crown their efforts in 
behalf of the traveling public, by the in- 
troduction of the celebrated 

Putitman Horer Cars, 

running them through every day from St. 
Louis to New Yorh without change. 
Think of it! Giving you all the com- 
forts of a hotel whilst passing through 
the country at the rate ot forty miles an 
hour! This is certainly luxury on wheels! 





junior class in Harvard College. He en- 
tered the army as a private, and after 
serving faithfully till the end of the con- 
test, retired with the rank of Brevet Ma- 
jor General. He served with honor, gain- 
ed for himself the reputation of a brave 


and gallant soldier, and died in Decem- 
ber, 1876, from the effects of the fatigues 


and privations he had endured. The me- 
moir is written in a very interesting and 
modest manner, and shows the loving and 
sincere appreciation of a true friend. An 
excellent portrait of Gen. Bartiett has 
been presented, and the publishers have 
given the book a very attractive appear- 
ance. 
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‘T'ne standard literature of the Eastern 
Question is that published by Henry Holt 
& Co. of New York, comprising the fol- 
lowing: “Egypt as it Is,” by J. C. Me- 
Coan, with a map taken from the most re- 
cent survey. $3 75. Wallace’s “Russia,” 
with two colored maps, $4. Baker’s 
“Turkey,” with two colored maps, $4. 
Creasey’s “History of the Ottoman Turks,” 
$2 50. Gautier’s “Russia,” reduced to 
$1 75, and Gautier’s “Constantinople,” re- 
duced to $1 75. 





DicTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, be- 
ing a Comprehensive Guide to English 
Authors and their Works. By W. Dav- 
enport Adams. New York: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. St. Louis: Gray, Ba- 
ker & Co. $4. 

We have carefully and quite thoronghly 
examined Mr. Adams’ ‘Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature,” and do not hesitate in 
putting it among those books no library 
should be without, such as Webster’s or 
Worcester’s Dictionary, a good cyclopx- 
dia, a good atlas, &. The work has 
been well and accurately done, and we 
cordially commend it to all who are inter- 
ested in knowing about. authors and their 
works; and especially valuable will it 
prove to such as come to its pages for 
guidance and counsel. It gives a short 
sketch of an author, his works, often in 
chronological order, with references to the 
best biographies tend criticisms which 
have been written on the subject, and of- 
ten critical estimate of the moral or lite- 
rary value of his works. Besides these 
facts, in their proper places are given the 
noms de plume assumed by literary men 
and women; familiar quotations, phrases, 
and provers, with distinct references to 
their original sources; characters in po- 
etry and romance, to which illustrative 
quotations are frequently appended; cele- 
brated poems, songs and ballads are en- 
tered not only by their names but by their 
first lines; and many other features we 
have not space to mention. 

lt is remarkably free from error, and 
while nearly every one who uses it will 
find some~ name omitted that, it seems, 
should have been entered, one cannot but 
admit that it is a work of great research 
and of very high merit. Of American 
writers, the more widely known are en- 
tered with much fullness, and the fact that 
it is already in its second edition leads us 
to hope a careful revision will soon be 
giyen it. 





Dosta. From the French of Henry Gre- 
ville. By Mary N. Sherwood. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Co. $1 50. 

A capital addition to the “Cobweb Se- 
ries,’ which will rank with the best of 
them, though not at all similar to any of 
its predecessors. It resembles none of 
them in plot or treatment, but it is a 
charming story of military life and love in 
Russia. There are but four important 
characters, Dosia, her cousin, Pierre Mon- 
riet, Count Sourof, and his sister, the Prin- 
cess Routsky. Dosia is a bright and orig- 
inal characterization, but the princess di- 
vides the interest with her very evenly. 
The incidents are rare and full of surpri- 
ses, but they are few, those presented 


turning simply upon the love complica- 
tions of the four people mentioned, The 
story has been one of the great successes 


of the day in Paris. 


Ercut boys and girls on a Saturday pic-| there, and with souls cheered and sus- 
nic in the country, with their fun and mis- | tained by a clearer comprehension of, and 
haps, are to be described in a short hu-|® broader outlook upon, life and its laws. 
morous story, by Sarah Winter Kellogg, | Ske has created a new world, of which we 
which will appear in the June number of | Who reach do but halt catch the light and 


CANOEING IN Kanacxkia: or the Haps and 
Mishaps Afloat and Ashore, of the 
Statesman, the Editor, the Artist and 
the Scribbler. rded by the Com- 
modore and the Cook, [C. L. Norton 
and John Habberton]. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. St. Louis: 
Book & News Co. $1 50. 

The name of Mr. Habberton, who has 
lately become so popular, will lead many 
to look into this volume, but they will 
really find nothing there to reward them 
fer their trouble, or that will add anything 
to the fame or fortune of theauthors. Ihe 
book is very prettily gotten up, but one 
cannot help regretting that such fine pa- 
per and printing have been wasted on such 
worthless matter. 





A Manvuaor Noursinc. Prepared for the 
Training School for Nurses, attached to 
Bellevue Hospital. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. St. Louis Book and 
News Co. $1. 

In the compilation of this manual, use 
has been made of the works of Mrs. Hen- 
ry Smith, Drs. Edwards, Danville and 
Moftat, while Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi 
and Dr. Victoria Smith have each ren- 
dered valuable assistance. 

It is really an excellent little volume, 
and contains many instructions and sug- 
gestions that seem to us both practical and 
useful, the knowlekge and proper under- 
standing of which would be valuable in 
the household as well as the hospital. 





GrorGE Exiot as A Morarist.—From 

an able article on “Art and Religion in 

Works of Fiction,” in the National Quar- 

terly Review for April, we make the fol- 

lowing extract : , 

“George Eliot takes rea! men and wo- 
men, and portrays in them a real life, 

which, in its workings and developments, 

as well as in its failures, has a pathos and 

grandeur in naturalness far above the or- 
dinary conception of the purely ideal. 
Everywhere does she set before the reader 
the beauty and value of high and noble 
living, of pure and sweet thought, as well 
as the consequences of ignoble living and 
thinking. Nowhere does she make bad- 
ness fascinating, or vice attractive. 

In the development of the great and 
central idea of unswerving allegiance to 
duty, which underlies all reasonable and 
moral life, and which is its bulwark and 
strength in times of peril, George Eliot 
has established a claim upon the admira- 
tion and gratitude ot every woman in the 
land. If she leaves the idle prattle about 
God out of her novels, she enthrones vir- 
tue and the divine laws in his place. 

What matters it therefore if the name of 
Jesus Christ, as a living force in the world 
is seldom found in her books, when they 
are so full of what is of far greater worth 
than a mere name—the essence of His 
spirit, which is the foundation of all true 
life and progress. George Eliot, above all 
living novel writers, possesses the genius 
of common sense, and her forcible. prac- 
tical way of illustrating the spiritual laws 
which surround her characters, of meet- 
ing their spiritual wants, and through 
them the wants of the perplexed and dis- 
couraged human heart the world over, is 
wholly opposed to any merely sentimen- 
tal or emotional process. We rise from 
an intelligent perusal of her books with 
renewed strength for our conflict, with 
minds enlightened and refreshed by the 
humor, wisdom and imagination we find 





St. Nicholas. 


volume of humorous sketches by W. L. 
Alden, the Sixth Column man of the N. 
Y. Times. 

The volume will be fully illustrated by 


for the ‘‘Out of the World” Fables. 


Mr. CHarLEs Error Norton, Professor 
of Art at Harvard University, proposes to 
have thirty to thirty-five of 'Turner’s etch- 
ings of the designs for the “Liber Studio- 
rum” reproduced by the heliotype pro- 
cess, a8 near as possible, in fac-simile, and 
of the size of the original. This he does 


the Turner etchings from his own collec- 
tion. The plates will be issued in a port- 


the set will be ten dollars. They will 
probably be delivered in June, and Prof. 
Norton desires that early notice may be 
given by those who wish to subscribe, 
either to him or to Messrs. Houghton, Os- 
good & Co. 


HOLIDAYS. 





“The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept »y ourselves in silence and apart; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 


The happy days unclouied to their close; 


White as the gleam of a receding sail, 
air, 


White as the whitest lily on a stream, 


where, 
But lovely as a landscape in a dream.” 


H. W. Longfellow. 





ing a series, edited by Edward L. Burlin- 
game, to be called “Current Discussion.” 
It is to be a collection of reprinted papers 
from the English reviews and magazines, 
upon topics of general interest among 
thinking men. Each book is to be upona 


The sudden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes; swift desires that | 2d for sale by booksellers and news deal- 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about publish- 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have in press a| of Belief,” and be of a religious and theo- 


logical character. 





THE county papers are so directly 
dependent on what our teachers are 


F. 8. Church, who made the clever designs | doing to create an intelligent constit- 


uency for them, that most of them 
are anxious to help the teachers in 
every possible way. 

Do you keep up an educational col- 
umn to show what you have been 
doing ? 


Tue May-June number of the North 





in concert with Mr. Ruskin, who has sent Amervan Review contains the following 


articles: ‘Is the Republican Party in Its 
Death Struggle?” by Senator T. O. Howe; 


folio for subscribers only, and the price of “The Sovereignty of Ethics,” by Ralph 


Waldo Emerson; “Our Commerce with 
France,” by J. 8. Moor; “Discipline in 
American Colleges,” by James McCosh, 
President of Princeton College; ‘The 
Army of the United States,” by Gen. Jas. 
A. Garfield; “Is Man a Depraved Crea- 
ture?”’ a debate, by Rev. 'T. W. Chambers, 
D. D., and Rev. O. B. Frothingham; **The 
Irrepressible Conflict Undecided,” by Sen- 
ator A. Cameron; “‘Chinese Immigration,” 
by M. J. Dee; ‘The Phonograph and Its 
Future,” by Thomas A. Edison, the In- 


When the full river of feeling overflows; | Ventor of the instrument; Contemporary 


Literature. 
Published at 551 Broadway, New York, 





dart ers generally. 
Like swallows singing down each wind 
that blows! Tne telephone is simple in principle 


notwithstanding its wonderful results—so 


White as a cloud that floats and fades in|Simple, indeed, that the editors of St. 


Nicholas announce for the June issue an 
illustrated article telling how even boys 


These tender memories are—a Fairy Tale | 294 girlscan make for themselves a work- 
Of some enchanted land we know not | ing set of telephones without mnch trou- 


ble and at small cost. 





“The World’s Work” department of 


From “Keramos, and other Poems,” by | Scribner for June is largely given up to a 


description of some “Improved Dwell- 
ings” — otherwise sensible apartment 


houses—recently erected in Brooklyn for 
people of small means. 
conditions of these buildings are said to 
be of the best, and the arrangement of 
rooms most convenient. 


The rents range 
from $6 to $18 per month. Altogether 





glory, but in which she reigns supreme. 


single subject, and is to include the ablest 
essays of distinguished writers upon all 
sides of the subject. The excellence of 
the plan is unquestionable, and the first | year 1877 is issued in one volume, having 


volume, lying before us, promises happily | appeared quarterly during the year as a 
for its execution. 


the experiment seems to be worthy the 
attention of capitalists. 








Putnam’s Lisrary COMPANION for the 


It is entitled ‘‘Interna-| continuation of “The Best Reading,” 





tioual Politics,” and republishes in form | which was compiled by the same hand. 
quite worthy of them some of the bestex-| The idea is a good one, and the catalogue 
isting utterances upon this subject. The/| is useful, and we are glad it has been thus 
papers are nine in number, and are ‘The | far successful enough to warrant its con- 
Russians, the Turks, and the Bulgarians,” | tinuance. 
by Archibald Forbes; “Turkey,” by Vis- 
- 
aise aoe whe Ansonon theo eTt rectory and Advertiser’s Guide” comes to 
ken from the Nineteenth Century; “The Po- er a yer dag. tl anaes ea 
‘ chr. Beside the customary catalogue of Amer- 
mtn a oe ater Gold- ican publications, arranged in sections ac- 
7 a © Fortnightly Review; | cording to the great general divisions of 
russia in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
oe ae meen Ee lists of periodicals devoted to special sub- 
aa Dicey east then Pitino i re _ | jects, a number of sketches of newspapers 
“The Slave RR ay tha a and their advertisements, and the por- 
Prof. Goldwin Smith: “The Stability of traits of prominent journalists, living and 
erie ns ; ¥ © | dead, among them a good likeness of the 
the British Empire in India,” by Prof.| 1.1. ‘Mr. Bowles Pettengill’s is one of 
Sidney James Owen; and ‘‘The Relation the oldest pad 4 5 eat neies 
of the English People to the Russo-Turk-| +." the country, having three ofoes, a 
ish War,” by Edward A. Freeman—the itn Sees va. ary owes! hia ? 
last three from the Contemporary Review. ” prawiadrewee sao sgl 
The collection is one that speaks for itself, 
and the-excellence of the initial volume| paper with interesting matter in re- 
will undoubtedly secure a welcome for the| gard to the 
second one, which will treat of “Questions | schools to the State. 
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WE speak from personal knowledge,when 
we say the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company is one of the very safest 
and best in the United States. 

Those who manage its affairs a1e among 
the most careful, conservative, and dis- 
creet business men in New England. 

Its unimpaired assets of over six mil- 
lions of dollars, its non-forfeiting policies, 
its mutual feature, by which nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars was returned in dividends 
to the policy-holders last year—these fea- 
tures make it one of the safest and most 
desirable companies in the country. 

The company have not only been care- 
ful and fortunate in their management at 
home, but in the selection of Mr. Uriah 
B. Wilson of this city, as general agent 
for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and Southern Illinois, they have secured 
one of the most judicious and responsible 
men in the West to manage its affairs in 
these States. 

Mrr Wilson desires to secure reliable and 
competent agents, and we advise our 
friends in these States to correspond di- 
rectly with him. Look over the state- 
ments in another column. 





Summer Excursion Tickets. 
The Ohio & Mississippi Railway is now 
selling round trip tickets to the Medicinal 
Springs and Summer Resorts on and near 
the line of the Baltimore & Ohio and Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Railroads. Tickets are 
good to return until October 31st. This 
company also has on sale excursion tick- 
ets to Lake Chautauqua. The National 
Sunday School Association meets at this 
beautiful resort on August 3d. For tick- 
ets, time tables, and full information re- 
garding routes, &c., call on or address 
J. D. PHILuirs, 
Ticket Agent Ohio & Mississippi Railway, 
101 and 103 North Fourth Street, under 
Planters’ House, St. Louis, Mo. 





te Nore.—County Commissioners 
and all County Clerks who receive 
the JourNaL or Epvucartion, would 
confer a favor on the State Superin- 
tendent by filing these published de- 
cisions away for reference, and would 
themselves reap an advantage there- 


from. 4} 


Os 


MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be brief 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
‘fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
‘or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
Ibe obtained.-—-R. D. S.] 

‘TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
‘Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AmERI- 
‘CAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTION to your care- 
ful attention. Ishall labor to make the 
‘official department furnish as clear and 
-concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
‘have answers to questions you may ask, 
‘in a convenient and permanent form, but 
‘you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspendents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 





system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county, 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more éffectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. ; 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JourNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, State Supt. 


It was intended to give a full analysis of 
the opinions of Judges Norton and Hen- 
ry, respecting the powers of school boards 
to make and enforce rules for the govern- 
ment of schools under their charge; but 
another opinion has just been delivered 
by Judge Napten, for the court, of such 
importrance, and upon a question with 
which the State Superintendent has to deal 
so frequently, that it is deemed best to 
give it the space in this number of the 
JouRNAL which would otherwise be occu- 
pied by the intended comments. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court, giv- 
en below, fully sustains the instructions 
given by the State Superintendent, in the 
third paragraph on page 55o0f the pam- 
phlet edition of the school law. 

Another interesting decision has been 
rendered by Judge Henry, sustaining the 
instruction given in the last paragraph on 
page 54, which will be printed next month. 

Following the opinion below, a bricf 
comment on the opinions first above men- 
tioned will be found. 


USE OF SCHOOL HOUSES FOR OTHER THAN 
SCHOOL PURPOSES. DECISION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT. 


“Darton and Darton vs. Hearne.” 

The directors of the school district of 
the town of Orrick, at a regular meeting 
of the board, adopted a resolution author- 
izing the school building, put up and fur- 
nished under the school law, by a levy of 
taxes on the people of the district, to be 
used by the defendant for teaching a Sun- 
day School. Objections were made by a 
minority of the board, and an application 
was made to one of the judges of the 
county court for an injunction, which was 
granted, prohibiting the defendant, who 
was superintendent of the Sunday School, 
from occupying the school house. The 
circuit court, on a hearing of the matter, 
dissolved the injunction and adjudged 
nominal damages to the defendant, and 
the only question presented by the plain- 
tiffs, who appealed from the decision, is 
whether the directors had authority un- 
der the law to grant the permission given 
the superintendent of the Sunday School. 

It is doubtless not unusual for these 


common school buildings to be used for 
such purposes as the one in Orrick was 
applied to, and probably, by common con- 
sent, they are used for religious services 
on Sunday. 

The question is, however, as to the 
power of the school directors to appropri- 
ate the schoo] building to a use having no 
conneetion with the educational purposes 
for which it was constructed, at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants of the school dis- 
trict. A corporation, it was observed, in 
Blew vs. Pa. Ins. Co., 10 M. R., 566, is not 
only restricted from making contracts 
forbidden by its charter, but can only 
make those which are necessary to effect- 
uate the purposes of itscreation. Itis not 
pretended that any direct authority is 
given in the school law justifying or au- 
thorizing the action of the board in this 
case, nor has it any connection with the 
object for which the house was built. 

That the object to which the directors 
authorized its use was a praiseworthy one 
is true, and it may create surprise that ob- 
jections were made,—but if the precedent 
be established, it may lead to great abuses 
and disagreeable altercations between dif- 
ferent religious denominations, which it is 
the purpose of our common school sys- 
tem to avoid. 

We think the injunction should have 
been made perpetual. [he judgemnt is 
therefore reversed and the cause remand- 
ed. The other judges concur. 

W. B. Napron.” 


POWERS OF DIRECTORS. 

The opinions of the court, already giv- 
en, settle distinctly and particu'arly two 
things: 

First—Ihe board of directors, and not 
the parent of the child, has legal control of 
the child during school hours, and on the 
school premises, so long as it is a pupil. 

Second—The board has the power to 
make any rules for the government of the 
pupils which may be found necessary for 
the discipline and success of the school. 

It follows, then, that if the parent will 
not co-operate with the board, or teacher 
(the beard’s agent) by watching over and 
controlling the child out of school hours, 
and off the school premises (when and 
where the board cannot exercise direct 
control, or legal power), and such neglect 
of the parent works to the injury of 
school discipline and order, the board may 
expel the pupil. 

Two cases in illustration are taken from 
the correspondence of the office. 

First; a gentleman writes to know by 
what authority the board requires a pupil 
to bring a written excuse for absence, from 
the parent or guardian. The answer is; 
to permit pupils to absent themselves from 
school without evidence of the parent’s 
consent, or requirement, would be utterly 
fatal to the discipline of the school. 

Second: a lady teacher writes, that she 
made a rule forbidding her pupils (boys) 
to go coon-hunting, and asking if she had 
a legal right to enforce such a rule. The 
answer is, unquestionably, no. At home, 
and out of school hours, neither teacher 
nor board has any legal power. If the 
boys were doing no good for themselves 
at school, and, by being uncontrollable, 
were exercising a pernicious influence, or 
causing the teacher to waste time, their 
coon-hunting propensities might be reach- 
ed and checked from a different direction, 
or at least rendered harmless, as to the 
school. 

Enact, and enforce, a rule that unless 
such boys do their duty as pupiis, they 
shall be expelled, and do not stop to inves- 





tigate causes, R. D. 8. 


Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
President, J. W. JOHNSON. 

11-3 12-2 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful 
diseases, speedily yield to the curative in- 
fluences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
and Bands. They are safe, simple; and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the 
patient himself. Book, with full particu- 
lars, mailed free. Address Pulvermacher 
Galvanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. x8 eomly 

Cassell’s New Popular Educator, 
Can boa obtained of Flanagan & Clymer, 
General Western Agents, 805 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis. 





Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpuCcA- 
TION. 


<> 
=_> 


It will pay to read carefully the of- 
ficial department of the JouRNAnL. 








GOOD ADVICE. 
H*= are some practical sugges- 
tions worth heeding : 

Without rewards a school is dead. 
Issue weekly or monthly reports. Be 
punctual to the moment in opening 
and closing school—in beginning and 
ending recitations. Geta good, ring- 
ing bell on your school house. Keep 
the premises clean and in order. Don’t 
be afraid of fresh air. Your pupils 
will copy you in everything, unless 
indeed they see that you are not 
worth copying. Then be dignified in 
demeanor, gentle in address, neat in 
your person, upright as well in atti- 
tude as in character. Be firm; be 
true; be diligent; study every les- 
son; you can’t teach a class in even 
the first book without previous study. 
Suppress lying and discourage the 
sheak. When your pupils do well, 
give them some substantial evidence 
of their well doing by merits, checks, 
certificates or reward cards. 


The American 
Journal of Education. 


T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 








Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 
In clabs of five, $1 per year. 
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The Hamilten House, 
Stamford, Conn., is one of the most de- 
lightfully situated, as well as one of the 
best furnished summer resorts which can 
be found on the Sound. Every room has 
a pleasant outlook, is furnished with gas 
and water, and the beach for bathing is 
one of the best. Trains every hour from 
New York. 

Very favorable terms will be made for 
parties for the season. Address C. C. 
Wetsell, Stamford, Conn. 





Pavilion Hotel. 

An old editorial friend, who knows 
whereof he speaks, says ‘You and your 
friends will find ‘Islip’ one of the very 
jinest resorts on Long Island, and the **Pa- 
vilion™ in every respect a first-class hotel. 
It has just been newly refitted, and refur- 
nished throughout. The rooms are large, 
airy, and well ventilated, and the table 
supplied not only with all kinds of sea 
food, but with every other delicacy of the 
season, beside vegetables fresh from its 
own garden. 

The country is picturesque, drives un- 
surpassed, and the fishing, sailing and 
bathing, as it is on the great south bay, just 
opposite Fire Island, cannot be surpassed. 

It is easy of access, being only an hour 
and a half ride from New York.” 

Another thing our friend says, “the 
prices conform to the times,’’ and com- 
monplace as the last statement may seem, 
people are considering the matter of price. 
We shall spend some time at Islip this 
season. 


Mr. S. H. KnicGnr of the 
CHICAGO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS R. R. 


has issued an attractive and readable book 
of routes and rates for Excursion Tickets 
from St. Louis to the Summer Resorts in 
the North and East, via the 


CuicaGco, ALTon & St. Louis Ling. 


Tourists’ and Excursion Tickets are 
sold to every prominent resort in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and to 
most of the leading resorts various forms 
of tickets are sold, giving travelers a 
choice of any of the lines reaching the 
point of destination. 

Nearly 400 forms of excursion tickets, 
all good from June 1 until September 30, 
are sold from the St. Louis office alone. 
Tickets of the same forms are sold on all 
roads Igading to St. Louis from the West, 
South and Southwest. A book contain- 
ing a complete list of excursion tickets 
which are sold from St. Louis will be fur- 
nished upon application to Mr. 8, H. 
Knight, at the office under the Planters’ 
House, in St. Louis, or to Mr. Jas. Charl- 
ton, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE CHICAGO, ALTON & 
Sr. Louris Ling. 

Itis the only line equipped with the 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake and 
Blackstone Platform and Coupler, making 
it the safest road in the country to travel 
over. The Blackstone Platform and Coup- 
ler used on all cars of this line, are not 
surpassed by anything of the kind ever 
invented for safety, and afford a safe pas- 
sage in walking from one car to another, 
and form an absolute safeguard against 
telescoping. A large portion of the line 
is double track and steelrails. Its bridges 
are iron and stone. Its track is smooth. 
No accidents. 

Trains on this road are not run at ex- 
treme and dangerous rates of speed. This 
being the Short Line, the distance can be 
accomplished at a safe rate of speed, in 
much less time than by other routes. 


Direct connection is made with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Chicago 
& Northwestern Railways. 

This is the only line by which passen- 
gers can leave St. Louis in the celebrated 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars at night 
and reach any of the principal resorts in 
Wisconsin the following afternoon in time 
for supper. 





A NEw MANAGER.— The complica- 
tions that have existed during the 
last few months in regard to the man- 
agement of the Hannibal & St. Joe 
Railroad have satisfactorily termin- 
ated. Mr. J. B. Carson assumed the 
duties of general manager last week. 

Mr. Carson is a railroad man of 
large experience and good judgment, 
and there is no doubt that he will 
succeed in making this road again 
one of the best in the Western coun- 
iry, and prove the wisdom of his se- 
lection for the responsible position of 
general manager. 





CHEAP EXCURSION RATES 
VIA THE 


Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co. 





An Interesting Letter from the Gen, 
Ticket Agent, Mr. Jas. A. Lyon. 


To the Teachers of St. Louis and vi- 
cinity : 

The toilsome and weary days of 
your arduous and close devotion to 
the duties that have claimed your 
time and talents for the past year, 
are about to be succeeded by a few 
weeks of rest and freedom. 

How and where to pass the coming 
days, so as to secure the most pleas- 
ure and recreation with the least out- 
lay and trouble, are questions now to 


“be settled. 


Minnesota and Wisconsin, where 
many of you have sojourned during 
summer months, will naturally be first 
thought of—and when it is known 
that for a trip to St. Paul and return 
on one of our Passenger Packets, in- 
cluding meals and stateroom, but $26 
is required for the round trip, the 
question as to ‘How and Where” is 
decided at once. 

We have made arrangements with 
a Through Rail Line, running Sleep- 
ers without change from St. Paul to 
St. Louis, by which you can have 
choice of returning by river or rail— 
rate the same. 


Tickets, stateroom and general in- 
formation, furnished on wharf-boat, 
foot of Olive street, or for “Special 
Route and Rate Sheet,” address 

JAS. A. LYON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





Sr. Louis, May 23, 1878. 


MR. C. C. COBB 

Says the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati 
& Indianapolis Road is in better shape and 
is doing a better business now than at 
any other time known in the history of 
the road. It runs two through passenger 
trains daily, beside its numerous short and 
accommodation trains. ‘This road con- 
nects with the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
Road at Indianapolis, and since the pool 
between the latter road and the Vandalia 
has peen dissolved, which has thrown all 
the through passenger travel on the Indi- 
anapolis & St. Louis Boad by way of the 

C.C. C. & 1. Road, the connections on the 

through business have been so uniform 

and regular as to make it virtually a con- 

tinuous line. The road is well managed 

and properly officered. The company has 

generally renovated its coaches and par- 
lor carsand made them models of com- 

fort and convenience, so as to be ready for 

the summer travel. 





“CURRENT AND IMPORTANT 
Events.” “The Irresistible Con- 
flict with the Demon Alcohol, ” a 
“ History of the Murphy Move- 
ment,” with sketches of the Promi- 
nent Temperance Reformer. “Opi- 
um, its intemperate use and cure.” 
“Life and Death of Pope Pius IX” 
“Description of the conclave of Car- 
dinals and election of Pope Leo 
XITL.” A “Chronological History 
of the Events of the Russo-Turkish 
War.” beautifully illustrated. Best 
book for agents. Price $1 50. 
Send for terms. 

J. H. CHAMBERS & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THE special attention of School Teach- 
ers is directed to the many superior ad- 
vantages offered by the 

OHIO & MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY 
to those contemplating a trip to the East 
during the summer. This favorite road 
connects at Cincinnati with all the Great 
Trunk Lines, and affords to its patrons a 
quick route and the very lowest rates to 
all principal Eastern cities. For tickets, 
full information regarding rates, routes, 
&c., call on or address 

J.D. Puimures, Agent, 
Ohio & Mississippi Railway, 101 and 103 
North Fourth Street, under Planters’ 
House, St. Louis. 








ANY AND 


E verytruu G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEA P 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 





704 CHESNUT STREET, ST LOUIS, MO. 





WE SOLICIT YOU TO STOP AT 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


New Yori. 


Opposite the Grand Central Depot on Fourth 
Avenue and Forty-first Street. 


ELEVATOR AND ALL IMPROVEMENTS. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Over 350 elegantly furnished rooms. Reduced 
to $1 and upwards per day. Also, richly fur- 
nished suites for families. 


Best Restaurant in the City. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Baggage delivered from said depot free. 


W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 
11-6 7 


* $TRONG ENDORSEMENT, 








HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

‘New Patent Gothic’ style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, °74, ’75, and 1876. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thoroug).ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: “These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 


their peculiar construction secure per- — 


fect ehse and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,”’ parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J.B. MERWIN, 





704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A New Agent of Cure Acting in Harmony with Physiological Laws. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly losing vitality and the 
power to do their best. 





To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as-arevitalizer, and this with 
@ promptness that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? It isacombination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two 
elements which make up common or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to render it richer in 
the vital or life-giving element. We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our posses- 
sion, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment of disease, that of T. S. Arthur, 
the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for July, 1877, he says: 

**Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our 
health had n sieadily declining; not in consequenee of any organic disease, but from overwork 
and consequent physical and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tire- 
some to bear, and we regarded our a of earnest literary work as gone torever. But almost 
from the very beginning of our use of the Compound Oxygen, animprovement began. There was 
a sense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily increased. 
Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind wey | with a new vigor, and the body 
free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better digestion, an almost entire free- 
dom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and 
from a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results ot the first year’s use of the 
new treatment; and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we 
can only say that it has been constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be 
regarded as any test of its quality, it is far the best work that we have done.’’ 

DO is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the 
patient’s own home. 


OXYGEN HOME T EATMENT.—This can be safely sent any distance in a small 
and compact om or two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and ex- 
licit directions, $15 00. 
FREE! A Treatise [200 pp.] on Compound Oxygen, its mode of actionand results. to which are 
§ appended a large number of testimonials to must remarkable cures, will be sent free by 
mail to all who write to us for it. Address 


1 gDT# STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 





PA'TEN'T GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding’Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. 





Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Back Seat, Size 1 


Desk, Size 1. 
sila } to start the rows wit 


Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 


Size 2, Grammar, ae as 12 to 16 oP Price, 
Size 3, First Intermediate, for two pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. Price, 
Size4, Second 7 ee hg 8 toll 4¢ Price, 


Size 5, Primary, for two pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. 9°Send for circulars.-€% 


“The Combination Desk and Seat, ” | very g00d purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the‘‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two per- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, $5. 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, $5. 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. $4 50. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to ll years of age. $4 00. 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to9 years of age. Price, $3 50. 

Back or starting seats to correspond with any 

‘This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | size desk. Price, $3. Discount for Cash. 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer a 





Desk- Back seat to start the 
rows with. 





These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5and 20 
years of age. 


Is it Biconomicalt? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have apoor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the rchool house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louls, Mo. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


TO SOHOOL OF FICERS. 


Sere ieee 


There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, teachers, and all pat- 
rons of our schools, that properly constructed seats and desks sre an absolute necessity in every 
school house. Not only comfort, but the health of the pupils demand this. Provision should be 
made for the SEATS ANI) DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof 
of the building. We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have 
found in an experience extending over more than twenty years, that in furnishing school houses great 
trouble and annoyance has been caused by the delay on the part of those whose duty it was to or- 
der seats and desks SIXTY PAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destina- 
tion, to insure its being on hand ard set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from 
$75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I man- 
ufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known those whose duty it was to provide these things, to delay ordering the SEATS 
AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. Then the rush 
of freight was so great that the goods have lain in the depot a week or more Lefore starting to their 
destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there were no seats 
—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and desks were not ordered in 
time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at le.st this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for more than ten years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more 
than 600,000 of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almost as many of the 
**Combination Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind 
of endorsements of these desks. We present the following from Dr. W. T. HARRIS, Superintend- 
ent St. Louis Public Schools, as a sample— 


Of Our Home Endorsements! 


J* B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
DEAR Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 


‘‘ New Patent Cothic Desk,”’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 




















es 


Another Strong Endorsement. 


—o0——_—. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools : 


River Sipe Institute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 

J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
eachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a spien- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oghly testing them—that 


THIS PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





Size5. Size 4, Size 3. Size 2. 


Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1, to 


start the rows with. 
is the dest desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 
ther—that if our Texas people need school supplies in their schools, and they 
certainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one 
else I know of engaged in supplying schools. 

Very truly yours. JAS. R. MALONE, 

President River Side Institute. 
(= For circulars and price lists, for everything needed in your schools, 


address with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 





704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOUNG FOLES’ 
HISTORY OF THE 


unpretending little book is the best general his- 
tory of the Unit®i States we have seen.’’—[Na- | 
tion. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, : 


- MASS. 





INCORPORATED IN 1851. 


Assets over $6.000.000. 
Income, $1.500.000. 


Surplus to Policy Holders, 4 1-2, $852,498.00. 





PURELY MUTUAL. 


Annual Dividends, Expenses Decreasing, Dividends Increasiag, 


Paid to Policy Holders in 1877--$909,486.68. 





Massachusetts Non-forfeiting Law Applies to all Policies. 


EXAMPLES 


Showing the time a policy inthis Company will continue in force, under the provision of the 
Non-forfeiting Law of the State, after the Annual Premium has ceased : 





| ONE 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICY. 


{ 
} 





Two | THREE FIVE 

| PAYMENT. | PAYMENTS. | PAYMENTS. PAYMENTS. 
AGE. | 705 | a wpe os 

| | 

| Yrs.) Days. | Yrs. Days. | Yrs. | Days. | Yrs. Days. 

| OR: seek ie 

| 
20 oe 256 || 1 155 | 2 61 3 264 
30 329 || 1 300 || 2 277 (|| 4 246 
40 1 49 || Q 96 || 3 126 | 5 86 
50 1 23 || 2 5 || 2 | 3 || 4 85 
TEN-PAYMENT POLICY. 

20 || 2| 331 | 6 67 || 9 | 319 | 18 265 
80 3 | 36 || 6 185 | 10 93 | 7 294 
40 3 | 55 6] «66 112 | 9 67 || 14 | 171 
50 2 149 4 219 || 6 219 | 33 


H.W. BOND, Pres'’t. 


AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 


URIAH B. WILSON, 
General Agent, 511 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Southern Illinois. 


Good Reliable Agents Wanted for the Above Territory. 





UNITED STATES. ©: 


MCINTYRE 4.719 Olive St. St.Louis, Mo. | 






Any’ Book furnis 
iention to mail 


and ‘tract Depot west of the 


ESTABLISHED 20 Seams. | 
y Lastern 

prices;Stationery etc. Special at- 
inquiries 
orders.Oldest Theological Sunday 


hed: 
ant 


Mississippi. 





BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
16mo. Cloth. Illustrated $1 50. 
**Cempact, clear, and accurate. * * * This 


VEE & SHEPARD, 


11-2 80 Publishers, Boston. 





, Factories, 
Tower Clocks, etc. 


11-5 12-5 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 

Court-houses, Fire 


5 Fully Warranted 
Biastrated Ca sent Free. 
Vandusen & Tift, 102 & 104 EB. Second St.,Cin 





Can: 


nBInzs. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and all points in Llinois, Wis- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California and the W estern territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all pointsin Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
se California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. its 


Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line 1s the short line between Chicago aud all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse, Winona and St.,Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winena, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vetween Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
(zreen Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
ldoughton, Hancock and the Lake Superior 





Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 

Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
is the olfi Lake Shore Route, and 1s the only one 
passing between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 
Forest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cas between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Muwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & VUhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
die Routes for all pojnts Kast and southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. RK. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at juaction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha olfice, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 


pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 
MARVIN HUGHITT 


W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’1 Pass. Ag’t. x-le 











Chicago to St. Louis 


| Without Change of Cars. 


. | Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 


|sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
| Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


|CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
| Without Change of Cars. 

| 175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
| burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 
This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
| Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
| Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
| 

| 


| saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


lens . : 
Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
| Without Change of Cars. 

The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 


; | Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 


| Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

| 

wFElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
| Dubuque. 


| 
| %g"Baggage checked to all important points. 
} 
| 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x3 13 





Ohio & Mississippi 
RAILWAY 


FOR 


All Points East and'Southeast. 


No change of cars to 
Luoisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Washington, 
and Baltimore. 


With direct connections for 
Philadelphia, New York, 





and Boston. 


wg-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Elegant new parlor cars on day trains. 


Trains equipped with all modern improve 
ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, and the Loughbridge Air Brake. 

W. W. PEABODY, C. 8. CONE, Jr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 

St. Louis. 





ST LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


. RATLW AY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashwille, Tenn., 
- Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 





Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





A Postal Card, 


Costing onecent, will bring you a copy of the 


New York School Journal, 


A ‘‘ journal of the best methods,’’ a paper that 
in every issue has something to help the teacher 
to teach better. Also a copy of the 


Scholar's Companion. 


Splendid for the boys and girls; makes them in- 
terested in school; has a record of the best 
scholars; gives prizes for best maps, composi- 
tions and penmanship. We want a boy or girl 
as agent in every school, to act as agent and 
earn some money. Teachers, wake up and send 
for these papers. E.L. KELLOGG 4 Co., 
11-46 17 Warren Street, N. ¥. 
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